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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agents Wanted to Sell 


Every Horse-Qwners’ Encyclopedia. 


This is the most complete work on the horse ever 
published. Itis by the best English and American 
authority, and illustrated with nearly 10) fine en- 
gravings of the most celebrated horses, and repre- 
senting every disease the horse is subject to. 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, 
selling from 5 to 10 copies a day. We allow agents 
a liberal discount; any good man can make $30 a 
week, without trouble. Sold only by subscription. 
Send for circulars of terms, &c., to 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 
Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones, 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 
Extra cloth. Price $2. 

*T cull her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.’’—Florence Night- 
ingale. 











Crown 8vo. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Ne. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISIL EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of * Ecce Colum” and “Pater Mundi.” 

From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
that God has raised up in the author of ‘ Kece Co- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
of the day.” 

From the Princeton Review: “ A writer of the 
are weed in the highest realms of rege 





FIDEM. 12mo. - - 
PATER MUNDI. 
ECCE EGLUM. Rmo. for (fo 1.25. 
Either book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, 117 Washington St., Boston. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


1.50. 
ee, se 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send forCatalogues. 


éé ” 
SPARKLING JEWELS. 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 

A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
is a gem. It is en a a and strongly 
bound. Every Sabbath School worker will be 
pleased with this book. Price $3 per doz. A single 
specimen copy mailed for 25 cents by 

JOHN CHURCH & CY,, Cincinnati. 








DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied: 
NP\HE CRIGINAL $5300 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
ana the New Prize Series, 10 vols., now ready, 
embrace some of the best 8.8. books ever offerea to 
the American lic. co 
“* 


br 
Os Fath Co. overt NP Bmalomues Boe 


1 50 THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
ee, MAGAZINE tor YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Illustrated. {@™Send stamp for a sample 
number and say where you saw this advertisement. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street Boston. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
LT & WILLIAMS, 
(Successors to LEYPOLDT & HOLT), 
25 Bond St., New York. 


\ATALOGUES or THE PUBLICATIONS or 
) J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia, 
Mailed free on application. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHARLES READE’S 


Last Creat Novel, 


A TERRIBLE 
TEMPTATION. 


—BY— 
CHARLES READE. 


Comple in One Volume. 


*Paper, 50 Cents. 


By special arrar ement with the author of this 
story, which hase cited a profound sensation in 
all portions of the world where the English lan- 
guage is read, the publishers are enabled to give 
the work complete in book form simultaneously 
with its appearance in England, and in advance of 
its issue by any other publishers in this country. 


We all remember the commotion excited by 

Griffith Gaunt,’ and ‘A Terrible Temptation’ 
presages a similar excitement in its behalf. It cer- 
tainly exhibits some of the most brilliant qualities 
of Mr. Reade’s genius. The author receives a 
handsome remuneration for his work, while at the 
same time the reading public in America enjoy the 
opportunity of reading the book at the same time 
as our cousins in Engiand.”—Boston Courier. 


“The new story from the pen of Mr. Reade chal- 
lenges the attention of novel readers. It is light 
and easy, progressing from point to point without 
a perceptible jar, and it will give many an hour of 
pleasant employment to the idlers of coming sum- 
mer.”’—Phila. Age. 

“It opens in all the freshness and abounding 
sparkle of his style ani the daring freedom and 
originality in which this author is conspicuous. 
All who enjoy a good, healthy, and delightful 
story of modern times should not fail to secure 
“A Terrible Temptation.’’’—New York Globe. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


E. P. DuTToN & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agent for J. R. 0. & Co.’s Publications. 





Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Have Just Published: 


THE 


TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 


AND 
Suggestions Relating to the Resurrection. 


BY 
FISHER HOWE, Esq. 


WITH AN 
ILLUSTRATED MAP 
or 
JERUSALEM. 
8vo. Neat Cloth. Price, $1. 


ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE 


Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 


BY 
CAPT. WILSON, R.E., 
Under the direction of 
COLONEL SIR HENRY JAMES, R. E., F. R. 8. 
With 81 References. 
Folded in neat cloth case. Price, $3. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., New York. 


Above can be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOP: wiil 
be oe d in the September namber of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin MeCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 














completed. 


{ Entered 


according toAct of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. ForD & Co.) 


Magnificent Pictures ! 
Delightful Reading ! 
The September Number of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE 


Will contain, 
Among many Interesting and Attractive Articles, 
The opening chapters of 4 ; 
‘‘Scrambles Amongst the Alps in 1860-'69.” 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
Profusely and Hoaquisitely Illustrated. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publizhers, 
_ 715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


SHAW’S 
Series on English Literature. 


NOW COMPI ETE. 


The Smailer History of English and 
American Literature. For use in Schools, 
with references to “ The Choice Specimens of 
English and American Literature.” One vol, 
16mo, 360 pages. Price $1.25. 

A Compiete Manual of English and 
American Literature. By THos. B. SHAW, 
M.A., WM. SMITH, LL.D., author of Smith’s Bible 
and Classical Dictionaries, and Prof. HENRY J. 
TUCKERMAN. With copious notes «nd illustra- 
tions. One vol., large 12mo, pages. Price #2. 
For Colleges and High Schools. 

Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English 
Literature. A companion volume to each of 
the above. Selected from the chief English 
writers, and arranged chronologically by THos. 
B. SHAW, M.A., and WM. Smiru, LL.D. Arranged 
and enlarged for American students by Beng. N. 
MARTIN, DD., L.H.D., Professor of Philosophy 
and Logic in the University of the City of New 
York. One vol., large 12mo,. Price #2. 

Choice Specimens of American Litera- 
ture. By BENJ. N. MARTIN, D.D.,L.11.D. One 
vol. 122mo. Price $1.25. 

The above form the most complete Series of 
books on English and American Literature ever 
published in this country. 


Every College and School should use them! 
Every Library should contain a Set! 


“I have examined Shaw’s Manual of English 
Literature, sand am so well pleased with it that I 
shall introduce it as a text-book in the College.” 
—Cynus NORTHRUP, Prof. Rhetoric and Eng. Lit., 
Yale College, Conn. 

“T have carefully examined Shaw's English Lit- 
erature, and am perfevtiy aelighted with it. | 
have decided to use it as a text-book.”—MOSES 
Corr TYLER, Prof. Rhet. and English Lit., Michi- 
gan University. 

“Shaw’s Manual of English Literature is alto- 
gether the best text-book on the subject for the 
use of schools and colleges.”—J.CLARKE SELLYE, 
Prof. English Lit., Amherst College. 

“It embodies an amount of information and ju- 
dicious criticisms such as can be found nowhere 
else in s0 convenient and compact a form.’’—A. W. 
— Prof. English Lit., Miami University, 
Ohio. 


“ Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature 
is worthy of the * Manual,’ which it is intended to 
accom pany and to illustrate, and I shal! be doing 
good service by reeommending it to all my classes.” 
—Moses Cort TYLER, Prof. Eng. Lit., University 
of Michigan. 

‘“*IT have compared Shaw’s Manual with all other 
Manuals and Compends within my reach, and am 
satisfied of its superiority.’’—J. 8. SEWALI, Prof. 
Rhet. and English Lit., Bowdoin College, Me. 


A sample copy of either of the above sent to any 
teacher for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of half the regular price. 

Scnd for complete School Catalogue. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 

677 Broadway, New York. 
Under the Grand Central Hotel. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on ‘ 


Thursday, September 14, 1871. 


The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts, are here afforded. 

For Circulars or admission, address the Rector, 
Rev. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 


tees, 
H. D VARICK, 


DELACOVE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
TRENTON, New Jersey. 
Prominent for solid advantages of Ilome, Church, 
and School. a agg Sept. 21. For circulars, ad- 

dress the Principa. 
M. RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, 


Hightstown Classical Institute. 

A good and safe Boarding School for young men 
and boys. Terms moderate; send for circular. Rev. 
J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 











Highiand Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASss. 

Sixteenth year begins Sept. 6th, Common and 
Higher English Studies, including Natural Sciences 
and Civil Engineering, illustrated by $7,000 worth 
of apparatus in the hands of distinguished edu- 
eators. For circulars, address 

Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





To the Public. 
A | cone of & prominent New England College, 
of three years’ successful experience in teaching, 
desires a situation in some High School or Acad- 
emy. Unexceptionable references given. Address 
Box 713, Lowell, Mass. a 


“FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 


The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
UEDONIA, and ANNA. 

EXCELSION PAKK & EAGLES WOuD, 
Also, ORIENTAL GROVE, 

On Great Neck, Long Island, a beautiful Park of 25 
acres, with SANDY BEACH. 

tw” Other Steamboats such as desired. 29 
Office 383 West Street, near Christopher. 











H. B, CROSSETT. 





THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 

The popular novels of the great Swedish authoress, 
MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. rans- 
lated by Miss SELMA Bora and Miss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

%. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3 Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 

ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobics Man. (In Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 





Beecher’s Sermons 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


Piymovuts Putrit, the weekly pamph- 
let publication of Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s 
phonograpbic verbatim reports of Rev. 
H. W. Beecher’s Sermons, is issued to sub- 
scribers at a yearly rate of $3; to those 
already subscribing to the CHRISTIAN 
Unron, at $2. 

Many who are not subscribers send 
frequently to the publishers for separate 
Therefore the entire list of 
tifles, for the five volumes already pub- 


sermons. 


lished, is here given. The Sermons may 
be had as follows : " 

Vols. I., I1., IfI., [V. are published in 
handsome book form at $2.50 per volume, 
Or the set of four vols. will be sent for $9. 

Separate Sermons may be had, Single 
numbers, 10 cents; Thirteen numbers, 
$1.00; Twenty-six numbers, $1.75; Fifty- 
two numbers, $3.00. 

Any or all of these will be mailed, post 
free, on receipt of price, by 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
ee ee 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


VOLUME 
SUBJECT. 


The Duty of Using One’s Life for Others. 
. The God of Comfort 
. The Nobility of Confession. 
Self-Control Possible to All. 
Pilate and his Modern Imitators. 
The Strong to Bear with the Weak. 
Growth in the Knowledge of God. 
. Contentment in all Things. 
Abhorrence of Evil. 
Privileges of the Christian. 
No. The Family as an American Institution. 
The Love of Money. 
Divine Influence on the Human Soul. 
Moral Affinity the Ground of Unity. 
The Value of Deep Feelings. 
Works Meet for Repentance. 
Malign Spiritual Influences. 
The Ola andthe New. 
The Uidden Christ. 
Well-Wishing not Well-Doing. 
Sphere of the Christian Minister. 
Suffering, the Measure of Worth. 
The Victory of Hope in Sorrow. 
The Crime of Degrading Men. 
Self-Conceit in Morals. 
The Trinity. 


—_—»——. 


I. 


VOLUME II. 


The Way of Coming to Christ. 
Conduct, the Index of Feeling. 
The Sympathy of Christ. 
Retribution and Reformation. 
Counting the Cost. 
Scope and Function of the Christian Life. 
Humen Ideas of God. 
The Graciousness of Christ. 
. Evils of Anxious Forethought. 
The Beauty of Moral Qualities. 
The Problem of Joy and Suffering in Life. 
The Apostolic Theory of Preaching. 
The Right and Wrong Way of Giving Pleasure. 
. The Perfect Manhood. 
Dissimulating Love. 
The Door, 
. Moral Theory of Civil Liberty. 
Peaceableness. 
Soul-Drifting. 
The Hidden Life. 
Discouragements and Comforts of Christian 
Life. 
_ Hindrances to Christian Development. 
Loving and Hating. 
Authority of Right over Wrong. 
The Power of Love. 
The Preciousness of Christ. 





VOLUME III, 

1. Watchfulness. 

2. Pauland Demetrius. 

8, Consolations of the Sufferings of Christ. 
4. Treasure that Cannot be Stolen. 
5. Bearing but not Overborne. 

6. The Holy Spirit. 

7. Ideal Standards of Duty. 

8. Faults. 

9. The Comforting God. 
10. The Name Above Every Name. 
ll. National Unity. 

12. Social Obstacles to Religion. 

13. Christ, the Deliverer. 

14. The God of Pity. 

15. Sin Against the Holy Ghost. 

16. Inheritance of the Meek. 

17. Memorials of Divine Mercy. 

18. The Victorious Power of Faith. 
19. The Peace of God. 
2. Coming to One’s Self. 

21. Fragments of Instruction. 

2. The Substance of Christianity. 
23. Spiritual Blindness. 

24. Perfect Peace. 

2%. Preparation for Death. 

26. Fidelity to Conviction. 


> — 


VOLUME 


1. Borrowing Trouble. 

2. Witnessing for Christ. 

3. Desiring and Choosing. 

4. Spiritual Stumbling Blocks. 

5. Beauty. 

6. All Hail! 

7. Night and Darkness. 

8. The True Economy of Living. 
9. Law of Hereditary Influence. 
10. The True Religion. 

ll.. The Ideal of Christian Experience. 
12. Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
13. Sympathy of the Divine Spirit. 
4. Conflicts of the Christian Life. 
15. Earthly Immortality. 

16. Merchant Cierks of our Cities. 
17%. The Moral Constitution of Man. 
18. Follow Thou Me. 

19. Wur. 

20. Patience. 

21. My Yoke is Easy. 

22. Fiery Darts. 

23. Testimony Against Evil. 

24 Danger of Tampering with Sin. 
25. The Christiazg Life a New Life. 
26. Conceit. 


IV. 


—_— @——. 


VOLUME V. 
1. The Growth of Christ in Us. 
2. Sin’s Recompense. 
3. The Sufficiency of Jesus. 
4. God’s Love Specific and Personal. 
5. The Heavenly Siate. 
6. Future Punishment. 
7. The Ministration of Pain. 
8. Selfish Morality. 
9. Importance of Little Things. 
10. The Training of Children. 
ll. Watcning with Christ. 
12. The Tendencies of American Progress. 
13. The Higher Spiritual Life. 
M4. The Ground of Salvation. 
15. Individual Responsibility, 
16. The Era of Joy. 
17. Intensity of Spirit. 
18. Man’s Will and God’s Love. 
19. Making Others Happy. 
20. The Power of Humble Fidelity. 
21. A Plea for Good Works. 
22. The Harmony of Justice and Love. 
23. Love, the Common Law of the Universe. 
24. Self-Care, and Care for Others. 
2%. The True Heroism of Labor. 
26. Ignorance and Helplessness in Prayer. 


a ee 
VOLUME VI. 


1. God’s Disinterested ness. 

2. The Liberty of the Gospel. 
8 Love-Service. 

4. Social Principles in Religion. 
5. The Faith of Love. 

6. Special Divine Providence. 
7. The Law of Benevolence. 

8. Ages to Come. 

% Two Revelations. 

10. God’s Workmanship in Man. 
ll. The Name of Jesus. 

12, The Lesson from Paris. 

13. Suspended Moral Conviction. 
4. Truthfulness. 

tH. Heart-Conviction. 

16. The Glory of Jehovah. 

17. Soul-Building. 

18. Religious Fervor. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE or 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, | 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place. N. Y.; 11 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass., or 170 State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: C_F. VENT, 38 West Fourth 8t., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JRESTON COLLEGE, NEWTON (NEAR Bos- 
TON), MASS. The Sixvh Year of this FaAmiiy 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Opens September 13, 1871. Misa 
Wilson, having returned from Europe, resumes 
personal superintendence, For circular, address 








Miss JULIA A. WILSON, Newton, Mags. 
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DRY GOODS. 
GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 








CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Vard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, 
Wiltons 
: Velvets, 
Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Al Greatl, y Reduced Prices. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


R. OH. MACY. 


A fine assortment ¢ 
RIBBONS Al 
REAL LACE G 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMB DERIES, 
alas LINEN HA NDR SRCLIEES, 
tY AND SMALL WARE 
mous SKE REING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
NCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c. 
At Popular Prices 
lith street : ‘and 6th avenue. 





VOR One Dollar—aA pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size—two buttons 2c. extra. 
For. Rae Delilar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For One Dellar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 
e 


or One Botlar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkereliief. 
er Oue Dollar—The Ladies’ Nisson silk Tie 
will be sent by mail. 
JAMES FE. MCNALLY & CO., 
Importers, 349 Broadway and 28 W hite St. 
Merchants also —, 


GROCERIES, &e. 





GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee. 


t= Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 


Also 25 & 60 » Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
¢@ Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 








Are now offermg goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer@ 
to give us a trial, for the best goods’ are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





C= UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS, 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers, 

THE 
GRPAT AMERICAN TEA’ @OMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESBY 8T., 
hte: Box 5643.) NEw York. 
enact 2 eatin 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Spenge. 














Tha Most Durable, Economieal and Cleanest. 
NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 

524 Broadway, N. Y. 
W A.WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 
177 Canal Street, 
2d Bloek West of the Bowery, New York. 
W. J. CRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKINC-CLASSES. 
No. 82 Bowery, 
a Above Canal Street). 


W YORK. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Aibums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 


Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y. opposite Mats rpottn Kot 


— 





OCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brovdw way. vrner, PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITUTS, It, "UT "68. and 70. 


Imperial Curds, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Vidlle 
per doz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars.” * 


SHERMAN HOUSE. 


CHICAGO, 


¢ Court Hor 
The largest an: finest Hotel ry 
Was first opened to yer et tee in July 
GAGE BRO 


"North-West: 
y, 181. 
L WALTERS. 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New York, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist December 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Ris 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst Dec., 0. 

Premiums on “Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1870 


“$5 £270,690 09 
2,155,723 64 
$7,426,413 73 


—— 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870 e+. $5,392,738 55 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,... $1,068,263 57 


fhe Company has the following Aaee, viz.: 

Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2 2 

due the Company, estimated at 39.352 03 
Total Amount OF ASSetS.... s00+.+ sees eeee $14,183,983 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
Fourth of April next. 

Ciranas Bakes, DENNIS PERKINS, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... .#8, £43, a 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... i w 

interest, and sundry notes and claims 

Premium Notes and Bills yee. « Wi tas. 915 9% 

Cash in Bank... ....cccccesscceccccccsees++ 316,125 45 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
the Seventh ot February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1967, 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
roduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
pen certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesdey, the 

By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
. MOORE, JOSEPH_GAILLARD, Jr., 
HENRY Corr ay ve Low, 


Wo. ©. PICKERSGIL L, C. A. HAND, 
Lewis CURTI s, B. 3. * HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, RKonr. B. MINTURN, 
R. WARRBN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CALEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
A. P. PILLoT, Wu. H. WEBB, 
WILLIAM EK. DonGe, ROBERT L. STUART, 
Rost. C, FERGUSSON, SuEPPARD GANDY, 
DAVID LANE, RoBpertT L. TAYLOR, 
AMES BRYCE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
“"RANCIS SKIDDY. SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, James G. DE FOREST, 
Wa. STURGIS, CHAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. Jou BA, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. HL. A. MOORK, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


HOME 


insurance Company/— 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CABM CAPITAL. « © +« © ~e 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, ya ‘ 
Liabilities, ie et ie ° 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 

the Ist yo A, 


July, 1871: 
Cash, Balance in Bank. 
Bonds and Mortgages. bein; 
Kea! Kstate. worth $4,715, 
Leans on Stocks. payable on 
ket value of Securities, $196,050), - TESCO 00 
United States Stocks. (market value) 1,446,343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds 
(market value), ° e ° ‘ 
Bank Stocks(market value’... 
Interest due Ist January. 1971. vw tS 
Balance in hands of Agents. . an ¢ 
Bilis Receivable, 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies —— at this office, . ° ° ° 
Real Esta ° 
Ge a Stamps on hand, ‘ 


#2, sar .009 00 
4,669,125 9) 
183, To 23 


$339,929 Os 
first lien on 
1,829,985 00 


562.822 50 
i.e +4 


31a i 
7°45 Bl 
1,500 0 

379 27 
$4,600, 125 9 5 90 
ARLES J, MARTIN ‘President. 

A.F. wit Lmanen. v we e-Presiden 

. A. HEAL > , 2d Vice-Pres’t 
1. sania Secretary. 
Gro. M. LY om “Ass’ t A aw 

. B. GREEN#, 2d Ass’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five per cent. has ‘this day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tux. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . « 257 Broadway, 


Issues all-kinds of Life and Endowment Pulicies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





The officers of this Company are prepared to 
dake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 

Life Insurance men from every quarter. 
Insure in the TRA V- 


ACC CIDENTS. ELERS — AND 


Acc IDENT INSURANCE CO., of Hartford 








CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY. 29 Cortlandt St., and 
ean be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER. 


ote COMPANIES REDUCE RATES 
ERE IT 18 pt TRopo eri Be. se 
Cc 





Send for iter record. Ff, BwWEL) 


FIVE = 





ipecetiaae Pictures — meen, on 
receipt of one Spakun ad 
S& CO. ‘Soston. 








WHO KNOWS, says: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“I have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT Siissrerecre 


sale that met with the et ty ed of the entire read 
iog community as nea 7s d HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S CHRISTIA UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it soogee., Think it the best business for 
canvassers ever 0 —— any firm, to my _——— e.” 
im ot Harriet B: echer itowe’s great stor = fov 
ort one superb $5 steel engrav ng ruLVEN 
AY. Agents mdkinag money; subscription lists 
awav immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


Ww A N T E canvass for our great DOL- 


LAR Paper. A fine $2 00 Stee! Engraving given to 
every subscriper. Extraordinary inducements. 
Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston. Mass. 


over weape, male 
2 $75 to $250 per month, everywnere, mate 
= reduce Se GENUIN KIMPROY bD COMMON 
ENSE FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. This 
eae will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
ONbind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only #15. Fully lieensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
' any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
{ beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. Ii 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Hvery sec- 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cun- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ex- 
penses, ora commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa, ; St. Lowis, 
Mo., or Chicago, 1, 








AGENTS, everywhere to 








ov 
_— 


Cc 
fos] 





- DELAPIERRE’S SOAP. 


Housekeepers surprised and Golighted. Bleaches 
Muslins and Flannels ey ef Great Labor- 
saver. 226 Pearl &8t , New York. 

AGENTS) WANTED. — 


An original picture of 
CROSS i CROWN greatinterest. Finely 
engraved on steel 
Splendid testimonials from Rev. Drs. John Hall, 
Tyng, Cuyler, ete. One good Male or Female 
Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions. 
exclusive territory given. Address. for terms and 
full particulars. 
PERINE & MOORR, Publishers. 
66 and (8 READE St., NEW YORK. 


Attention, aguas Thinks of 4 This! 


Wonderfil Snecess ! | ! 1 fT 


copes of Brockett’s History of the F BEB es Afb 
War sokd first &) gare t now contains a ful! his- 
tory of the Ked Re yellion in Paris, making il sell 
600 pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and wil) sell 
five times faster than heretofore. Price only $2 
Incomplete works, written in the interest o ‘the 
Irish and French, are being offered with old illus- 
trations, and, for want of merit, claiming to be 
official, etc. Beware of such. Brockett’s. in both 
E nglish and German, is the most impartial, popu- 
lar, reliable, cheap and fast ons work extant. 
Look to your interests, strike quickly, and you can 
colin money. Circulars free, and terms 3 excelled by 
none. Address GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Row, 
New York; or M8 Lake Street, ot. Chicago. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want ageuts to canvass tor our new eight- 
re illustrated newspaper, “ The American Vub- 
sher,” sent with splendid steel i?" g for $1.00 

a year. Every family will want For women, 











invalids, ete., desiring light work, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and circulars, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
_ Bartford. Conn, 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 
and expenses, or allow a large commission, hog sell, 
our new and ag inventions. Addre 
- WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
$2 5 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
=e) Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
AGENTS WANTE for the People’s Ll- 
lustrated Edition 
of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 
eformation. 
New edition, x eFC in one yolume, at popular 
prices Buy it, read and teary what INFALLIBILITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. §@7 Unneual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced Aven 
WM. FLINT & CO., 
No. 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
“G KNTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
4 “EMI Of: THE ACE.” 
ed 
Address 8 . Hartford, Conn. 


P. NICHOLS, “Ciiteago, MI 


Agents Wante tors Convent Life Une 


min, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilling 
and siartling. CONN. , PUBL IsHING Co., Hartford Ct 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Joseph Or Descriptive 
Gillott. Name and De- 
arrauted, signating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 


Having been assumed by other MAKERS. we de- 
sire to caution the public in respect to said imita- 
tiens. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St ,N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRADE MARK: 








Christian Heart-Songs. 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 
Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems, 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JOHN ZUN- 
DEL, author of ** Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 
untaries for the Organ,” ete., ete. Svo. Price, 
boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, 





BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLECE, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1871-’72. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in 4 
Winter Session. and a Summer Sessi 


members of the Faculty. Students 
to attend the Preliminar, 
inary Term, nent and 
Regular Session 


1 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving 
address the Secretary of the College, 


Term, bat poo tt durin thel 
idactic lectures will be given im preciede the none wae 


 snatamen, embraces a Preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regula 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMBAL TERM for 1871- 
13, 1871, and continue until the opening of the Regular Sessi 
of didactic lectures on special] sub — ind sot bone lectures, wi 


22 will commence on Wednésaay, September 
ion. During this term, instruction, consisting 

1 be given. as heretofore, by the 

d the Regular Session are strongly recommended 
ed ring the Prelim- 


en in precisely the same number and order as in the 


Ky REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, October Lith, and end about March 


regulations for graduation and other informxtion 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., 


Bellevue Hospital Medical Colle ge. 





A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 
A POPULAR TREATISE 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 


By T. 8. VerD1, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI ts a well-known and successful Hom- 
ceopathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific train- 
ing and large experience. His book has arisen 
from a want felt in his own practice, as a Monitor 
to Young Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and an 
assistant to the family physician. It deals skill 
fully, sensibly, and delicately with the perplexities 
of early married life, as connected with the holy du- 
ties of Maternity, giving information which women 
must have, either in conversation with physicians, 
or from such a source as this—evidently the prefer- 
able mode of learning, for a delicate and sensttive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense 
to the most fastidious taste, the style of this book 
must commend it to careful perusal. It treats of 
the needs, dangers, and alleviations of the time of 
travail; and gives extended detailed instructions 
for the care and medical treatment of infants and 
children throughout all the perils of early life. 

As a Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, 
and asa book of special and reliable information 
on very important topics, it will be heartily wel- 
comed. 

Handsomely printed on laid paper; 
boards, extra English cloth, 2mo, 
Price $1.25. 

Fer sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
427 Park Piace, New York. 


NEW AND Goop Books. 


INES AND MINING of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Inland Basin, and the Pacific ee: Com- 
wvising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral poposits, 
fachinery and Metallurgical Processes. OS- 
SITER RAYMOND, Ph.D. pages eve, extra 
cloth. Price, $4.00. (1871.) 

* Furnishes a greater amcun?! of information con- 
cerning our American mininz industry than was 
ever before collected in any single work.’’—Boston 
Jour. of Chemistry. 


N ATERNITY. A _ ‘Treatise for Wives and 
Mothers. By T. 8. VERDI, A.M.. Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. Price, $2.25. init Edition. 
“ Will be at once recognized by an agate wo- 
man as a safe friend and d guide. "—N. ¥. Limes. 


MNHE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. With Rem 


beveled 
450 pages 





Hanover Fire lnsurance Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1882.) 
Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits, Agencies in all 
the principal cities and towns in the U eyed | meen 
I MIN 8. WALCOTT, Presid 
I. REMSEN. LANE, Sec’y. HENRY KIP, ‘Ass t ‘Sec’y. 


FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN — 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 








_EDUCATIONAL. | 


The House of the Evangelists, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution is specially designed for the edu- 
cation of MINISTERS FOR THE NEGLECTED 
CLASSES. 

Students are received irrespectively of denom- 
inational relations, and invariably on a probation, 
of three months. ‘The full course of study ts three 

years. The English Bible is the chief somes book 
of the institution. The sum of $300 pe r year se- 
cures to a student the full benefits of Nhe institu- 
tion. Students unable to furnish this amount will 
be aided as far as necessary 

The terms of admission Lo the privileges of the 
—-e are— 

Ist. The hearty reception of what are known as 
Evangelical view of Gospel Trath. 

2a. A conscious and recognized call ny the Holy 

Ghost to the Ministry of the Word of God 

3d. The acceptance of the neglected classes as 

the er and sphere of this ministry. 

4th. A good Common Schoel eduestion. 

The next session of the House will open WED 
NESDAY. SEPT+ MBER 6th. All applications for ad- 
mission, and for rp information sospoct ting 
br institution should be addressed to the REV. 

G. AMES, Head of the House of the Evan- 
gelista, No. 622 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Olivet ¢ Colle ge, Michigan. — 


Open to ladies and gentlemen alike. Necessary 








of the srottins Turf HIRAM WOODRUFY. 
12mo, 412 pp ~ steel- plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
$2.25 ; half-calf, # 


“ The ee. it contains is worth ten times 


its cost.”— Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
CATHARINE E. BEECHEK and HARRIET BEECH 
ER STOWE, 


12mo. 38 pages; profusely illustrated. 


Price, $2. 


“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. 


Tribune. 


YHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 

' Choruses, Quartets, and Set Pieces, etc. By 
ca ZUNDEL, organist at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 8vo, rf pages. Buvuards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 

“ The author is well known as an an com- 
poser of church music.”’— Boston Pos 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. 

4 BEECHER. 
trait. Price, #2. 

“ A charming book.’’—Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can. 


QO R SEVEN CHU RCHES. Eight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. : “a Paper, W cents ; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.2 

“ A book to make men ah -teetnen Union. 


“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (O.) Commercial, 


\E W. BEECHER’S SERMONS, First, Second, 

e Third,and Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 
Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 

“ Thousands will be glad to possess, in this cheap 
and elegant form, these corrected Sermons of pee 
haps the reatest of living preachers.”—Britis 
Quarterly Review. 


Y. 


‘By HENRY WARD 
12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 


tB™ The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mat, on receipt of price. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publiishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
in two late sermons by 


Henry Waro BEECHER, 


There seems to be much newspaper discussion of 
his views without knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 


“THE AGES TO COME” 


and “THE TWO REVELATIONS,” 
and are-publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 





te Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on receipt. 


of Ten Cents, by 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
as manual for the family, om ree 
by Dr. T 8. VERDI, of Washington, D.C. It isa 

family treatise on motherhood, treating of 








he shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of 
his themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. 
Mr, ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, (H. W. BEBSCHER’s). 

For Wile by all Bookseilers; or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Pregnancy. Labor, the Nursing and Rearin: es In- 
‘ants, t seases of Children, the care and 
tion of youth: aanestee on Marri rege. snraetaly 
and thoroughly inguished s 
cians, and by the Ne Medical, Mh dtetous. and Secula 
e58. 
Cireulars sent on application ; 
by mail on receipt of price, $2.25. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


or, book sent free 








ADIES DES{RING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 

class oie ey onary month! 
instalments, may apply a2 
East Twenty-six h root, on M7 Niath Avenue. 
Good work at highest prices if desired. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 








27 Park Place, New York. 
WALTHAM 


WATCHES from $14 to $400. 
A ad Watch tor Boys. and 
Railroad me-Keeper, is docestnet in om 
new siastrates BY ry; 
free by H. O. FORD & 


a YF gy ome 
pe Tremont Boston. 
Prices reduced. “Siete aay c.0.D. 
8 


O’CLOCK. 








expenses very moderate. No charge for tnition to 
for the ministry and daughters of home 
mssostonation. 
tifie, ory. 
Next | term Regine aaa 14. 
> ae MORRISON, President. 
OLIVET, Mich., July 26,1 


The Misses Green’s School 


FoR YOUNG LAMres, No. 1 Fifth Avenue, first 
house from Washington Square, will be re-opened 
by their successors, the Misses GRAHAM, on Tues- 
day, the th of September. 


NLAVERACK coL LEGE and Hudsen River Insti- 
/ tute, at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term 
opens Sept.4. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A.M., President. 


EW Ane CONSERVATORY DOF MUSIC, 
Bo: :-MAs8s. LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL 
IN THE 1 " PORLD. Employs the most eminent in- 
structors, and affords advantages superior to any 
similar institution at minimum rates. Fall Term 
opens Monday, September Hlth Pupils fitted to 
teach. Situations procured. Circulars containing 
full information respecting its methods, terms, 
&c., nailed free upon opalicetion to 
E, TOURGBEE, Director. 


auees departments—C lagssical, Scien- 














QqHoeLer's MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 
For both sexes. A thorough and superior School 
- all its appointments. Lith ses ssion opens Sept. 

5th. ev. LL. I. STUUTENBURGH, Principal 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs, New Jersey. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict's 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 
School, for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 
open Oct. 2d at No. 7 East 42d street, New York 
City, near the new Union Depot. 


University of Wooster (Ohio) 
Begins ‘ts second year Wednesday, 13th September. 
The Courseof Study is equal to that of the oldest 
Colleges in thie country. Students of both sexes are 
admit’ on precisely the same terms. 
Address the President, WILLIS LORD. 


FEMA LE COLLEGE, Bordentown. N. J.,. 
furnishes best educational] advantages, together 
with a pleasant home. rd and Tuition, $208 a 
year. or catalogues, address 

Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 














Riverview Military Academy, 
ughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Location healthy= scunee, june ualled ; ow 
convenient; Teac ers ly e ucated, caress. 
working men; System - Order separgoceee 
wide-awake, thorough- oing School for Boys oe 
We to be trained for Business, for College, or for 
pas Point, or the Naval Academy. Address OTIS 
I3BEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Applicants for admission to Williams Caitene wil 
be cnnmned ou Tuesday, June 27th, at 9 A.M., ia 
Alumni Hal 

There a be another examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August 30th; and private exe 
amination will be given ho those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on either of these days, on 
apolication to the President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be 
men of character and Nive! whe may need it. 

MA OPKINS. President. 





given to all young 





Misses Porter and Chanyupney 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Higties Mees. 

The Fall Term _ will commence on -y 4 
Sept. 13th, 1871. For circulars and An 
dress the Principal Is. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

ones Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 

ustained Board Seminary for es and gen- 
lemon in the State. $4 per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, Anguet ot Students ad- 


mitted at any time. Address, for Catalogue 
JOSEPH K. KING, D.D., ‘yort Edward, N. Y. 











ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 
ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 


Waldron & Cocke will gi. a8 above, a Splendid 
Peg | of Second _— New rniture, 


Carpets. irrore eet Crocke: Cut- 
ler, Plate being one of | of the “haan, stocks of goods goods 
ve oifered this seaso 
Waldron & Cooke soltett sales of Furniture at 
residences of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNIO 


on 








Vor. IV., No. 5.] 


-_— 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1871. 


[Wuotre No. 83. 








IN A SHOWER. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


7 HO can tell how rain comes down ? 

W Summer rain! 

Never willing heart was shown 
Quite so plain. 

How it lights, and runs, and springs 

Down the swaying stairs of things! 

Every drop must tweak a leaf, 

Or kiss a flower, for joy’s relief, 

And swell for very glee of power, 

Crying, “* Wake up, now’s your hour, 
I’m the shower!” 


Thankless task it is to come 

Like the snow. 
Ab, no wonder it is dumb, 

And sad, and slow! 
From a sky all gray and bare, 
Flitting through a lonesome air, 
Creeping round the dreamy world, 
Like a camp with banners furled, 
None to challenge friend or toe— 
Oh, how cold the heart must grow, 

Of the snow! 


But a marching host looks out 

For the rain ; 
Green flags drooping all about 

With dusty stain. 
Little brave hearts, faint with fear, 

* Oh, that rain or night were here!” 

Gentle dews at eve go round 
With mercies for the battle-ground. 
In such fight, with drouth and heat, 
Glorious music is the beat 

Of your feet! 


Careful worker—busy brain, 
Bless a shower! 

Have you learned to make, for rain, 
An idle hour? 

Feel the freshness come to pass 

Over you as over grass ? 

Iam growing—are not you? 

Very much as grasses do. 

Little count our heat and pains, © 

Gracious heaven metes our gains 
When it rains. 


At my window, back and forth, 
In my chair, 

Rocking, while on keys of earth, 
And of air, 

Fall the touches fast and slow— 

Airy fancies come and go— 

Keep me smiling at their play, 

Smiling oft across the way, 

Where old King Elm nods at me— 

(Lam proud such friend to be 
To that tree!) 


Grand thing this of life,’’ he says, 
* Grand and long. 

Growing younger all the days, 

‘ Growing strong!” 
And I answer, “Of a truth, 
We are verging toward our youth; 
Joying more and more, we find 
Fresh new lives our life behind. 
Under grace of such a sky, 
Time’s old law we let go by— 

Thou and I!” 





THE MINISTRY OF FEAR. 
the a recent Lecture-Room Talk, Mr. Beecher 
Says : 


“Tt seems to me that of every hundred men who are con- 
verted under a ministry of love, a greater proportion 
are active, enterprising, laborious Christians than would 
have been if they had been converted under a ministry in 
which the element of fear and conscience was predominant. 
I do not think that men converted under the influence of 
fear and conscience average as well, in respect to active la- 
bors, as men converted under the intluence of sympathy 
and hope and love.” 

Now this comes right in pat with my experi- 
ence as a minister, and T would like te see the sub- 
ject more fully treated by some one who has 
ability and experience. It seems to me a very 
important question, as to which motives are to be 
chiefly used in efforts to convert men, and as to 
which will be followed by the best fruits. 

it it is a right conception of the work of Chris- 
tianity, that*it seeks to cleanse ‘the heart from 
selfishness and beget in it disinterested love for 
God and man, then can the motives of mere re- 
watds and punishments be wisely made promi- 
nent? Can they carry the work very far if they 
help to begin it? Certainly, if a man seeks to 
serve God, being persuaded to it by fear of meet- 
ing hell at last if he does not, or of winning 
heaven if he does, he is acting still from purely 
selfish motives. He has been helped no further, 
on toward a right state of heart. If he hates sin, 
it is because he is afraid of its penalty; if he ap- 
proves of goodness, it is because he sees in it the 
best poliey. On the contrary, if the supposition is 
that he should love goodness for itself, and God 
because He is the personification and ‘source of 
all good, how can motives in themselves selfish 
help to it? Can good be so born of evil? Is it 
true, as is often claimed, that these selfish mo- 
tives of penalty and reward reach way down and 
lay hold on souls sunken beyond the reach of mo- 
tives of sympathy, love, goodness, and hope? 
That having grappled the conscience, they raise 
the soul out of the depths of selfishness (which is 
Sin) up to a point where these other healthy influ- 
ences can operate on it and do the real work 


needed? Thus selfishness at last delivers from 
selfishness! Or is the process better represented 
as a climbing up by a scaffold of motives from sin 
to holiness? First, the soul wholly marred by 
selfish motives, and following the choices of its 
own will in opposition to God’s; then a less pure- 
ly selfish motive is presented on to which it is in- 
duced to climb; and so on, selfishness fading out 
and disinterested love growing in till the soul ‘is 
wholly delivered? Well, if it is perfected by 
some such process of development, I fear there 
are “missing links” as important as those by 
which Darwin is perplexed. 

But I alluded to my own experience ip the 
ministry ; it is not very extended, but this ques- 
tion of the effects of an unsparing use of the mo- 
tives of fear and conscience has been constantly 
forced on my attention. I am on the frontier, in 
the home mission work. In older and more in- 
telligent communities the terrors of hell are now 
made less prominent in preaching, and the beati- 
tude of the heavenly life is Jess urged as a motive 
to a Christian life. Better methods have come more 
or less into use. But here the great strength of 
preaching is supposed to be in contrasting the 
two future states of bliss and misery with all the 
forms of imagination and resources of rhetoric. 
The great motives toa religious life would seem 
to be to escape hell and win heaven. Of this kind 
of preaching there has long been .an abundance. 
The effects are sadly manifest. Hearers have 
been lightened and thundered at till all such 
things have no effect on them. Of those who 
have “been converted,” a vast proportion have 
gone back to a worse life than they led befere. 
Of those who “ remain faithful” many are barely 
consistent enough to keep in the “ark of safety,” 
the cliurch ; and of all, one cannot but be pain- 
fully conscience that their own salvation is the 
great motive in all they do. There is so little 
warm personal love for the Master, so little love 
for men showing itself in acts of kindness, deeds of 
merey, and Christian honesty! I say one ‘ere can- 
not help being painfully impressed by these facts ; 
for when the claims of the Gospel are urged upon 
men, be finds that they, too, are sensible of these 
things, sure that something is wrong, because the 
fruits of religion as they see them in professors 
are far from being attractive. 

To be sure there are those who lead sweet Chris- 
tian lives in word and deed, who are shining ex- 
amples, seen and acknowledged by all men; and 
the question has often risen in my mind, is it fear 
and hope of reward that leads them thus? I think 
not; if it is they are not conscious of being influ- 
enced by such motives. They have seen Jesus, 
caught the inspiration of his disinterested love, 
been kindled with a personal love for him, and so 
of goodness which he personifies. They have 
been won by sympathy and love, to hope and 
strive for something better. Their sin has be- 
come loathsome, their selfishness hateful, not be- 
cause they fear the penalty, but because the good- 
ness of God and the beauty of unselfish love and 
sacrifice as seen in the life and passion of Jesus 
has led them to repentance, has charmed and won 
them, alluring to follow after holiness without 
which no man can see the Lord. And I have won- 
dered if there would not be more such Christians, 
were the Gospel differently preached, were the 
motives of fear and conscience less appealed [to ; 
in short, were men taught that God sought to save 
them from their sins, and not from the penalty of 
sin chiefly; and were the beauty of holiness so 
held before them as to win their love for itself. 

DipyMvs. 





FLIES. 
FEW remarks only. To treat of their 
trickS and their manners exhaustively 
would demand a cooler day. It is now their va- 
cation. For months they have been industriously 
nourishing their strength and growing their claws. 
Two claws make one foot; six feet one fly: and 
all of them are now prepared for hot days and 
their usual recreations. With these claws prop- 
erly sharpened, they can touch the exact tip of a 
nerve for you, or go to the very bottom of the finest 
wrinkle you have. These are their objective. 
One of the hottest days has come. You are 
home from a hard day’s work, and the flies are 
glad to see you. They are social little fellows, 
with unfailing appetites, and when you have 
cooled off a little and are ready for dinner, they 
like to dine with you. They taste your meat, they 
sup your gravy, try your vegetables, enjoy your 
pudding, swarm over your sugared berries, sip 
your coffee; and getting done a little before you, 
they wipe their fingers carefully on your whiskers, 
rub their hands and their hind legs briskly to- 
gether, feel the tips of their claws all round, and 
are quite at your service. 
They know well enough—what don’t they 
know !—that the dining-room is to be darkened, 
and that you are going into the library to read 





your paper and take a nap. They slip out with 


you, and are there before you. Without a drop 
of the sleepiness in their veins which is soon to 
make you drunken, they chase one another 
through the air, in and out, and round and round, 
at cross-tag and follow-leader, and knock their 
heads against the windows, and mix themselves 
up in labyrinths of buzzy mirth, bursting now and 
then—did you but know it—into ecstasies of fly- 
laughter at the thought of the fun they are to 
have with you. 

If you read too long they get impatient, and one 
will alight on your head and peer down, to see 
“where you are,” and a deputation will soon after 
crawl up to the edge of the paper and slyly peep 
into your eyes to see if you are drowsy. They 
hum a lullaby about your ears. They watch for 
the first yawn ;—and sure enough, here it comes! 
Now for it. 

They are off in a flock to the lounge and the 
window curtains above it. Again they rub their 
hands over and over each other, and smooth down 
their wings, and make frisky excursions into the 
air, and alight and run about meeting each other 
and exchanging signals, till at last down you go, 
and up they fly again in a body. Hi! what a mad 
time they are having round the room while you 
twitch about the cushions and twist and nudge 
yourself into the right position ! 

Are you ready? So are we. Try bim, Tickle- 
toe! Tickle-toe comes at you silently, and alights 
on your hand, sac out, claws in, so that you hardly 
feel him. He makes a short, tickling run, claws 
out, sac in, and you shake him off. In an instant 
he is back again, and runs over precisely the 
same ground. 
comes to that very spot again. Failing to rouse 
you, he runs up toa tender place between your 
fingers, and tickles there. You strike at him with 
the other hand. He alights once more, and runs 
up your wrist. You clutch at him, vigorously,—but 
he slips through your fiugers, with a zip like a 
jeer. Now he makes for your face. . Alighting 
quietly, he makes his approaches undisturbed, 
down the forehead, on to the bridge of the nose, 
and ereeping over cautiously, reaches a charming 
spot on the inside corner of your right eye. You 
are almost asleep. Watched by his fellows, he 
draws his fine claws lightly along, once, twice,— 
no, not the third time: it is intolerable. You 
clap your hand on the spot, with a foree that 
makes your head ache, and work your knuckle 
into that corner as if you would gouge your eye 
out,—for the mischievous rascal started up in 
good time to escape, and tickled you as he sprang 
away, with all his twelve claws at once. 

Good for Tickle-toe! Now, Buzz-wing. Buzz- 
wing has no delicacy. He blusters. He loves to 
bully you. He comes at you with a rush, and 
flashes about your head like a shillalah at Donny- 
brook Fair. Drowsy as you are, you brush at him 
with open hand. He knew you would, and takes 
a wide turn round the room to have his noisy 
laugh out, and tip the wink to his comrades. 
Again and again he draws you out,—the last 
time with an angry flirt of the handkerchief that 
brings down the house. Then he rushes back 
with “Who’s afraid?” and flies with tormenting 
little buzzes from inch to inch round the edges of 
your hair, and on the spots where it is thin, and 
at last bursts into the cave of your ear with a 
“Hurrah, boys! Come on!” You box your ear 
with all the strength there isin your arm, and 
Buzz-wing is off, delighted. 

This is the signal for the whole flock to fall on. 
They alight all over your exposed surfaces. There 
are tunnels up your nose they are wild to explore. 
There are the sensitive corners of your mouth, 
and a delicate ridge around your lips; there are 
tender spots On the side of your neck, and a tick- 
lish piece on the edge of your ears, and nice bits 
about the temples,—and they know them all, and 
go for them, again and again, with a tireless per- 
sistency that finally exasperates you so, that you 
spring to your feet, wide awake, and determined 
to put an end to it. 

They knew you would. This is their subjective- 
objective. They have succeeded in making you 
thoroughly angry, and cannot contain their de- 
light as you rush excitedly around the room, 
flourishing your handkerchief, stumbling over 
the furniture. They have had a glorious time. 
This is their hide-and-go-seek, and blind-man’s- 
buff; and when they are tired with flying and 
laughing, they let you drive them out of the win- 
dow in squads, and rush out like rollicking boys 
that have put a spice of cruelty into their fun, 
and are ready for the sport again the moment they 
can get breath. 

Flies are for discipline. They exercise the moral 
powers, and teach us self-control. They are also 
useful in church time, helping to keep the people 
awake—especially the bald-headed deacons,—and 
they likewise enliven the minister’s gestures. On 
this account a church should always be built near 
a livery-stable, as the flies which frequent such 
places are the most animating. For ourselves, 





however, we enjoy flies most, when each of them 


You shake more vigorously. He’ 





is divided into several parts, and each part is 

firmly secured between two pieces of glass, and 

we can quietly examine them under a microscope. 
Z. 





ATHENS—ITS TEMPLES AND GODS. 


ATHENS, June 10. 

ETWEEN Constantinople and Athens was 

a forty-two hours’ journey, and early yes- 
terlay morning we passed the island of Salamis, 
and entered the harbor of the Pirzus. Fifteen 
minutes’ ride in the cars over the fair plain of 
Attica, and then we reached this beautiful lit- 
tle city. To-day we have been to the Acropolis, 
escorted by the Rev. Mr. Constantine, an Athenian, 
born of Protestant parents, and who studied at 
Amherst for the mission service in which he is 
now engaged. By this gentleman, an Athenian 

of liberal culture, speaking perfect English, thor 
oughly posted, and enthusiastically admiring 
these grand temples of his country’s golden era, 
we were well guided. There are other temples 
and monuments, towers and statues, on the great 
Acropolis hill, but the Parthenon claimed all my 
attention and love. When you look at the F Street 
front of the Patent Office, in Washington, you see 
an exact copy of the front of the Parthenon. But 
the Pentelican marble of the Athenian building 
has become mellow and dark through the effect 
of age, and it is ruined just enough to show that 
Time’s destroying hand has been busy at work 
here. The statues have been removed from 
the pediment, save a lone and disfigured group 
of Hercules and Hebe, the ledges above have been 
broken away, the triglyphs are marred and worn, 
and one of the columns has had a large piece 
knocked off near its base by a cannon ball during 
one of the old sieges. For the fane of Athens 
was also its fortress, the temples were girt with 
castle walls, so that often the shot which were 
aimed at the ramparts did great damage to the 
precious tharbles above. For many ages the Par- 
thenon was devoted to the worship of Minerva, 
then for centuries it was a Christian church, until 
the cross was deposed, and Islam’s crescent pro- 
claimed it a mosque. One sad day the Acropolis 
was under fire (182 years ago), and the powder of 
the fortress was stored for a safety in this massive 
temple, with its enormous colonnades and walls. 
A bomb, directed with fatal accuracy, entered there 
among the powder. One tremendous explosion 
shook the hills, and the roof and walls, columns, 
architrave, entablature, were hurled away in disas- 
trous wreck. The beauty of the most perfect gem - 
of antiquity had departed, the glorious work which 
had stood unimpaired for 2200 years was reduced 
to a chaos of ruin. So now we have the east and 
west fronts, and a small portion of the sides, alone 
remaining of the Parthenon. From these we can 
gain an adequate idea of the majesty of the 
whole—a fit shrine for the gold and ivory statue 
of the guardian goddess of that city, which has 
well been denominated “the intellectual capital 
of the world, as Rome was the center of physical 
power, and Jerusalem the birth-place of the most 
potent moral agencies.” , 

Here was worshiped the Idea of which Miner- 
va was the embodiment ; intellect, beautiful in 
its developments, born from the chief of the gods, 
superb in its adornments, powerful to protect, 
beneficent in its tendencies. Let us believe that, 
with some, at least, adoration did not find its true 
object in the colossal statue of “ foremost fighting 
Athene,” by the Propylea, nor in the breathing 
work of Phidiasin the shrine, nor even in the con- 
ception of the bright-browed goddess of Olympus. 
Beyond all these, the philosophic mind led a few 
earnest souls in a dim and unaided groping after 
the infinite truth, beauty and goodness. In that 
olden time, perhaps it was not alone on Jewish 
altars that sacrifices were offered which God re- 
ceived well-pleased. It is good to hope so, as we 
see these strong aspirations of the Gentile na- 
tions. 

Though the Parthenon is in a loose sense a 
rectangular building, it has very few perfectly 
straight lines. Its steps, cornices, columns, all 
appear level to the careless eye, but close scru- 
tiny and careful tests reveal the existence of 
numerous delicate curvatures, so slight that no 
deviation ensues from the simplicity of the plan, 
yet all combine to mitigate the block-like forma- 
tion of a parallelogram, and to soften a mountain 
mass of marble into a graceful and pleasing out- 
line. Architects have stated, that if the lines 
bounding the sides could be produced upward for 
an indefinite distance they would meet in a point, 
A. grand artistic idea of the ancient mind. Dur- 
ing the Turkish era a mosque was formed here, 
and as a minaret is essential to such a building, 
the addition was made within the peristyle. Many 
a year has passed since it was overthrown, but its 
staircase yet remains as far as the roof, and hither 
we ascended, enjoying, from the broken crest of 
the pediment, a splendid view of the Plain of 
Attica, the Saronican Bay, and the mountain 
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ranges of Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Daphne. On 
one side was the village where Aristides and 
Socrates were born, on the other the birth-place 
of Miltiades, while beautiful Athens lay outspread 
at the foot of the hill. The Areopagus, where 
Paul addressed the amazed Stoics, was within 
pistol-shot of our lofty perch, but hidden by the 
clustering columns of the Propylea. Over it, in 
full sight, was the Pnyx, where the popular Parlia- 
ment held its sessions ; and there, on the parade- 
ground toward Daphne, we saw the finely pre- 
served Temple of Theseus, with its thirty-six 
marble columns still perfect and erect. Oldest of 
the shrines of Athens, it is the best preserved, 
since no bombs from hostile batteries have crush- 
ed its unfortified walls. Well, they are all gone 
“now. Theseus,—if he ever lived at all,—we hope 
is in the Elysian fields, and with Plato and So- 
crates, Homer and Pindar; although Dante, 
gloomier seer, has found them in a sad intermedi- 
ate station on the outer verge of the Inferno. 
With the more ignorant of the ancients, doubtless 
many a prayer and sacrifice rose no higher than 
the colossal statue before the altar, just as in the 
present day, the miracle-working Madonnas stand 
in full barrier between the superstitious soul and 
the true objects of adoration. But the noble idea 
of intellect, self-controlled and employed for 
beneficent ends, doubtless made its way to many 
an aspiring soul through the imperfect symbol. 
The symbol has passed away, but the idea has wider 
sway than ever before. Or we may say that it, 
with ali the noblest conceptions of human thought, 
became incarnate in the person of the Perfect 
One, our Lord, before whom “every knee shall 
bow.” M. F. S. 





ECONOMY OF RELIGIOUS FORCES. 
BY THE REV. A. M’ELROY WYLIE. 


‘THEN we were very young we were taught 
W that twiee one made two; but since we 
have seen more of the world we have learned 
that twice one often makes twenty. 

Down where the bridge-builders are at work be- 
neat! the Mississippi, at St. Louis, we are told that 
the ‘ess: ce of the atmosphere reveals some curi- 
ous pLo1omena in the matter of combustion. It 
is said thatif two extinguished candles, having 
each but a visible spark upon the wick, are 
brought together, so that the expiring sparks 
touch, they will instantly flash up into full blaze 
aga::. And we think that this has a parallel in 
the experience of the religious world. We often 
ask wl.ce#er the Church has been acting wisely in 
sending out so many laborers single-handed and 
unassociated. 

True, the field is vast and the laborers are few. 
So we see the desire to occupy as much territory 
as possible, and so laborers are separated, scat- 
tered far and near, but seldom near enough to go 
hand in hand, in Christian co-partnership, to the 
blessed work. Bishops, and boards, and presi- 
dents and directors exclaim, “ But you know how 
many places are crying for laborers, and do all 
we ean, we can supply but few compared to the 
many who are sorely in need, therefore we must 
send one here, and another there, and a third by 
himself to a separate field.” 

For our own part, we do not see that the “ there- 
fore” follows at all. Say what we may about 
present need, it cannot be compared to the need 
which existed at the time when those twelve plain 
mep were sent forth to do battle for Jesus and his 
truth at the time when the whole world was 
wrapped in the midnight of heathenism. Our 
modern bishops and boards would have exclaimed, 
«““The field is too vast to permit any doubling-up. 
We must vecupy as much ground as possible; so 
James and John, you must not go together; Mat- 
thew and Thomas, you must separate; and as for 
you, Peter, you are plucky and energetic enough 
to stand and fight alone. It would only be a waste 
of means, and exhibit less in the reports of the 
territory occupied were we to use our forces after 
this fashion !” 

Not so, however, did the Master think. He who 
was the creator of man, and knew full well what 
was in man, saw the whole subject in a far differ- 
ent light. He knew quite well that two men asso- 
ciated together were more than twice a man by 
reason of this co-partnership. He knew, full well, 
the tremendous increase of power gained by the 
process of dividing sorrow and care, and of doub- 
ling joy and its sense of triumph. 

Devotion alone is like the ember alone, it sufters 
inevitably a deadening effect, and is in danger of 
growing cold if not of expiring altogether. Devo- 
tion associated with devotion—for work, for sym- 
pathy, for society, for prayer, increases in fervor 
and effectiveness. 

We cannot look upon the present too prevalent, 
mode of using religious forces, as in aecordance 
with the truest wisdom. It may be objected that 
the Christian world is so much divided into par- 
ties and sects that it quite excludes the possibility 
of occupying our needy grounds with associate 
laborers. The reply is simple. The laborers sent 
forth by Christ were a handful, and the whole 
world needed their presence, and there is not a 
reason which applies now which would not have 
applied still more forcibly then. Just here we 
may learn a most important lesson from the Rom- 
ish Church. Protestants stand off and raise their 
hands in astonishment at the power and the 
prevalence of Catholicism, and are amazed at the 
signs of vitality displayed by this huge system of 
ecclesiasticism which was supposed to be in its 





dotage. But mark the practical wisdom with 
which they conduct their aggressive operations. 
They seize great centers of intluence; especially 
they seek to occupy, in force, the commercial cen- 
ters, the capitals, and the growing towns. And 
observe, for another thing, how they go upon the 
principle of associate missions. Their mission- 
aries go out in colleges. They fortify strong 
points. They observe the important principle of 
division of labor. They keep up in their associa- 
tions a powerful esprit de corps. Their mission- 
aries, like the fabled giant in the contest, who 
sprung up in renewed and invincible strength 
whenever he touched the earth, so renew their 
strength whenever they come back and touch the 
center of -their associate and corporate life; and 
thus every man is a source of strength to his 
companion ; and this intermultiplication gives an 
aggregate of practical force that astonishes the 
world by its vitality and efficacy. 

Nor will it do to say that the Romanists are for- 
bidden to marry, and therefore must have asso- 
ciate laborers ; and that, on the other hand, Prot- 
estant missionaries and laborers are (almost) al- 
Ways married, and therefore find the demands of 
the social instincts gratified in their families. 
Every pastor and missionary laborer knows from 
experience that however well and happily mar- 
ried he may be, however spiritual and devoted 
and intellectual a wife he may have, his sphere of 
special work is so far separated from hers that 
there are, and must be, many points—many ques- 
tions—constantly arising, where her sympathy and 
coéperation must fall short of what is instinctive- 
ly demanded by a man’s constitution, as distin- 
guished both by nature and by the functions and 
duties of his office. Her sphere is one and his is 
another. Her attention and heart must be mainly 
occupied in the household, and immediate family 
cares and duties. She cannot go with him and 
stand at his side as a Barnabas by the side of Paul 
before the public congregation. She cannot be at 
his right or at his left hand during the discharge 
of his special duties as a missionary, and cannot 
share the same risks, and sympathize in the same 
feelings, and respond to the same needs. There 
is a line between the sexes which God has drawn, 
and which neither man nor woman can ever pass; 
and sending out two and two can never justly and 
fairly be made to mean—husband and wife, or 
wife and husband. 

For another thing, we suspect there is loss of re- 
ligious force by that general arrangement accord- 
ing to which a laborer is expected to remain for 
years in the same field of toil. In perhaps all 
but one Protestant Church the sentiment is so 
strong against frequent removals that the pastor 
er missionary who is “ given to change” loses caste, 
and speedily falls under a ban of proscription. 

Notwithstanding this potency of opinion which 
is the strongest kind of law, we find, somehow or 
other, that the peripatetic system largely pre- 
vails, whether a church organization appoints it 
or not. 

When ene of the great workers of England was 
asked how he managed to throw off so much 
work, he replied: “By change—change is what 
keeps my energies alive and enables me to toil on 
without exhaustion and with untiring relish.” 
There is, doubtless, great wisdom in this; and 
what spiritual worker, who has been confined to 
one field for a number of years, has not felt that 
a change would be the rejuvenation of all his 
powers ? 

A time comes when even the wholesomest food 
is tasteless, when the jaded powers, after the long 
treadmill round, refuse to be comforted or re- 
vived, and demand a change. 

Now, when this period arrives, is it not an abso- 
lute waste of spiritual force for any man to con- 
tinue longer in the field? Has not the Head of 
the Church directed a difterent order of things? 
And has not the God of Providence illustrated, 
by his ministrations in the Church, that such is 
his will, since where men do not provide for 
change of system, he so often thrusts them out 
by his Providence ? 

Whitefield declared that six weeks in one place 
killed him as dead as a door-nail. I suspect that 
most of us could remain so long in one parish, 
though none of us are Whitefields. 

The demand for change (men may call it novel- 
ty) will assert itself, and may not that which so 
persistently insists upon coming to the surface, 
be safely regarded as designed by the Creator, 
and implanted in man for a wise and benevolent 
purpose? It appears quite plain that the Apos- 
tles and Prophets could never have effected the 
results which they reached, had they been perma- 
nently stationed in particular places. 

It may be said, however, with some truth, that 
after the Gospel has found an abiding lodgment 
in a certain population, it will be best for a pastor 
to make his permanent home among them. Still, 
the office of pastor, bear in mind, may be per- 
petual, though there may be no minister estab- 
lished by a continuous residence. 

The question may well be considered, whether 
there had not better be a special provision for 
rotation, in all those places which may be re- 
garded as missionary grounds, and in all neighbor- 
hoods where, by reason of their habits of life, the 
people, of themselves, have been accustomed to 
change, and, therefore, have the eraving for 
variety indelibly emplanted within their nature. 





—Life hangs by a single thread, but that thread 
is in a Father's hand. 
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BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


E are still in search of the question that has 
but one side. Perhaps that for the higher 
education of women comes as near to it as any. 
Everybody agrees (that is, everybody, unless we 
have to except the majority of the women them- 
selves!) that women ought to have a better educa- 
tion than they now have ; at least, that they should 
have equal advantages with men in obtaining it. 
It is true that young ladies in good position, and 
with sufficient fortune, and access to books, libra- 
ries and educating influenées about them, do not 
as a rule show that eager desire for knowledge 
that we could wish; nor are those less fortun- 
ate universally seen struggling against ad- 
verse circumstances to make their own the 
stores of ancient and modern learning: They 
do not always exhaust the advantages of the 
boarding and day schools that are open to 
them. Perhaps the same can be said of boys un- 
der twenty ; though the ambition of learning is nd 
doubt greater among men than it is among women. 
Still, boys’ rights and girls’ rights, in this respect, 
are exactly alike, and the only real question is, 
Sball the higher education for both sexes be given 
in the same or in separate colleges? 


I confess that the arguments for admitting wo- 
men to men’s colleges are pretty nearly conclusive ; 
but I cannot resist the temptation of standing off 
and looking at the subject in various aspects, be- 
fore settling down upon the sterescopic view. The 
men’s colleges are established, endowed, enriched 
by antiquity and charity; they have libraries, 
museums, laboratories, all the facilities of a varied 
training ; and to their establishment women have 
contributed quite as much as men. The mothers’ 
prayers count for something, and everybody knows 
that the gifts and legacies, though in the man’s 
name, are usually the result of the joint earning 
and economy of the man and his wife. The col- 
leges are in full tide of usefulness and opportuni- 
ty, and it would be the work of many years to cre- 
ate their equals for women, even if it were possible 
in this new country to duplicate the teachers of 
learning and experience. The present colleges 
must long remain the best, and if women are to 
have the best advantages, they must go to them. 
This being so, and the right being conceded, there 
is nothing to do but to vote that woman is a man 
and brother, and opén the college gates ; and not 
only the gates, admitting to the purlieus, the lec- 
ture-rooms, and the libraries, but the inner doors 
where the honey of Hymettus is stored, and the 
classic bees are hiving it. 


Yet, it remains to be said, that when this is done, 
they eease to be men’s colleges, and radically 
change their character; that is, the introduction 
of women would work a more thorough change in 
colleges and universities than they have under- 
gone in two hundred years and more. Perhaps 
this change would be advantageous ; perhaps we 
have reached a period in the progress of society 
when such a middle-age, monkish institution as a 
male college ought to be destroyed. For a good 
many generations it has been thought necessary to 
seclude our young men from general society dur- 
ing their period of mental training for profession- 
al life. Perhaps they would do better if they were 
inured to this discipline amid the sweet influences 
of female society. Perhaps young women would 
be stimulated to new ambitions in learning, and the 
drill of the intellectual faculties, with direct male 
competition ; and it may be that, for both, a united 
moral and mental growth would be attained of 
which we have hitherto had no experience. With- 
out attempting to decide such questions, I only 
wish to call attention to the fact that the admis- 
sion of women to men’s colleges in any considera- 
ble numbers would radically change them. A 
great part of the peculiar, but perhaps unnecessa- 
ry experience and education of our colleges, is not 
in the recitation and lecture-rooms, nor in the 
official curriculum ; it is in the multifarious college 
life, with its secret and literary societies, its sports 
with the club and the oar, and that unreserved in- 
tercourse which young men hold with young men, 
but which is neither possible nor proper between 
the sexes on the verge of manhood and woman- 
hood. Young men have no business to-be off in 
those horrid secret societies, up till dawn, to be 
sure, and indulging in larks which no well-bred 
young woman would tolerate. Let us make the 
world over anew, therefore, immediately. 


Perhaps the introduction of women into colleges 
would hasten the downfall of a good many college 
abuses, and remove a good many of the barnacles 
in the way of their healthy growth. Dormitories 
for the sexes would be pretty sure to be found in- 
eonvenient, and productive of greater breaches of 
discipline than they are now. The college would 
lose many of its peculiarities, sanctioned by tradi- 
tion, which now make it so attractive, but it might 
become an opener and more wholesome arena for 
pure study. If we can suppose that the college 
would be sought only by those eager to learn, and 
that the students would live in the. town and be 
treated exactly like other citizens, being under 
college espionage only in college hours, we might 
have a college where all the best qualities of men 
and women would be developed in a natural way. 
But up to this writing, and notwithstanding the 
strongest resolutions, the two sexes remain two; 
and their coming together in the familiar inter- 
course of college life would be likely to render 
necessary the same sharp oversight that is now 
experienced in all mixed schools of a high grade. 





For it must be remembered that the college is open 
to all the world, and where you get together seven 
or eight hundred students, you have some who are 
neither saints in petticoats nor in pantaloons. . | 
know it is said that the moral tone of both the 
college and the ladies’ seminary would be elevated 
if they were united in one; and it is just to keep 
this in view as we are discussing the probabilities. 

Physiologists tell us that women in America 
ought not to marry till they are twenty-one, nor 
even till they are twenty-five, as a general rule. 
And it would be a blessed thing if we equld keep 
all notions of marriage out of the heads of girls 
until they are of age, I suppose. At least it is the 
entering society with the view to matrimony, at an 
early age, which interferes with the higher educa- 
tion of women so seriously. The truth is that as 
society is now constituted but few women (out of 
Massachusetts, let us say,) are willing to give up 
the allurements, and pleasures, and opportunities 
of society from the ages of seventeen to twenty- 
one, and devote those years to the serious mental 
discipline which the college is supposed to require, 
or to give so much of the golden period of life to 
the sweet hardship of learning. The girl matures 
sooner than the boy, and at eighteen and twenty, 
while he is still dreamily looking at life through 
the eyes of thé poets he reads, she has fully enter- 
ed into her kingdom. And this admitted fact sug- 
gests this doubt in regard to the proposed college 
union: Would a very considerable proportion of 
girls in college pursue the course of study with 
the necessary singleness of purpose, and would 
there be any lowering of vigor in intellectual pur- 
suits? If only those would go to college who have 
a thirst to learn, and are willing to doas most boys 
expect to do, postpone society to learning and 
training, their presence would be astimulus. But, 
notoriously a great many boys go to college be- 
cause it is “ the thing to do,” and if an equal num- 
ber of girls go from no higher motive, we shall 
have a union of elements not very helpful to in- 
tellectual culture and discipline. 

Having hastily touched these points, I want to 
add that it seems to be just and wise to try the 
experiment ; but it appears to me that no very 
striking results are to be expected from it so long 
as the requirements of society remain as at pres- 
ent. If we expect women to dress elegantly, be 
arbiters of society, make bread, and know Greek 
at the same time, marriages and thoughts of them 
will have to be postponed some years. 





NAMING THE BABY. 


BY MRS. SARAH BRIDGES HYNES. 


rJ\HE young aunties had said it was a “ rose- 

bud ;” and when it woke from its noonday 
nap in its little white crib, it was a very blooming 
little bud indeed ; its round dimpled face was pink 
with the warm flush of sleep} its tiny lips that 
had been softly sucking ina dream, were dewy and 
red as two unfolding leaves; its small, doubled 
fists, that it looked at so curiously with its wide, 
blue eyes, were tinted in the tender palms like 
the satiny inside petals of a flower; and the wee 
balls of the feet, that had kicked themselves out 
of their pretty socks, had such rosy soles and such 
mites of cunning pink toes that the delighted aun-’ 
ties might have thought each one was verily a 
sweet and separate blossom. 

And it lay on its downy bed just like a bird in 
its nest, and cooed at its funny dots of hands, till 
the young father and mother, who had been sitting 
very quietly while baby slept, hardly venturing 
to speak above a whisper for fear of stirring that 
sacred slumber, smiled at each other as they lis- 
tened to that little chirp, and went side by side 
and leaned together over their treasure, God’s 
crowning gift to holy human love. 

They looked down on Baby with such shining 
faces that Baby left off studying its fingers and 
looked up at them, with its bright bit of a dawn- 
ing laugh, that made the admiring mother lift it 
in her loving arms for the happy father to kiss its 
damask cheek. And then they sat down to watch 
and wonder at the growing meaning in its ways; 
and while, with a solemn tenderness, they talked 
of what might be in the dim far off of Baby’s 
future years, there came a peculiar knock at the 
chamber door, vigorous and muffled, as if given 
by strong knuckles well cased in folded flesh ; and 
directly there entered in, puffing and beaming, 
the fat nurse in whose ample lap Baby had re- 
ceived its first notions of active life, when habit- 
ual trotting churned its daily bread into butter- 
milk. Instead of the frilled cap that had nodded 
over Baby’s naps, she wore a large black bonnet 
like a bombazine coal-scuttle, with an expansive 
bow tied just in the crease of her double chin, and 
carried in one hand a swelling basket whose lid 
was intricately fastened with a green ribbon, and 
in the other a bulging cotton umbrella, stout in 
the stick, and faded in the stuff. She announced 
that having just finished up one engagement, and 
being on her way to another, she had dropped in 
to see how her former patients were getting 
along; and then, carefully depositing basket and 
umbrella upon a chair, she loosened the bonnet 
bow, flung the flowing strings over her broad 
shoulders, and took the baby right into her pil- 
lowy arms, as if, while she was about, its place was 
only there. The mother saw that she looked at 
the infant with critical eyes, and anxiously 
awaited her first remarks. Gradually the long 
er broidered robe began to wave up and down as 
the two cushioned knees fell into their usual mo- 
tion, and Baby’s dinner kept time to the rolling 
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mellow voice. “ Its a growin’ fust rate, mum ; its as 
fine a child as I’ve seed since I went a-nussin’ ; my 
babies mostly is good speciments; it aint got no 
marks nor distorts, and no rashes nor chafes. 
You’ve did better than most beginners with the 
fust ; its pooty, well over the colic time, and aint 
got a croupy neck, so I reckon it'll get on now all 
right.” The fair little mother sparkled all over 
at the praise of experience. 

“Now, mum,” nurse continued, glaring benignly 
at the white roll that heaved up and down upon 
her spacious lap, “ you haven’t told me the young 
un’s name ?” 

“Oh, nurse,” was the reply. “its only ‘ Baby’ 
yet; we have hardly thought of any other name !” 

“Well, now, that’s oncommon,” rejoined the 
nurse in a meditative tone, “if it was the last of 
a beggar’s dozen I could understand that you 
might have run out of names; but mostly there’s 
one cut and dried for the fust afore its born, and 
it pops into the world and its name both at onct.” 

“Yes,” answered the mother, “it is generally 
so; but there are so many to name our baby after 
that itis hard to decide; we cannot name it for 
one of the grandmothers without hurting the 
feelings of the other; and if we were to call it 
after any of the aunties, all the rest would think 
they were each neglected ; and I do n«t wish it 
christened after me because it would seem selfish, 
and there are so many pretty fancy names that we 
never know which to choose.” 

Nurse slowly laid again behind her broad back 
the bonnet ribbon that had dandled forward by 
degrees, and nodded assentingly to these confiden- 
tial remarks. 

“It’s curious about names,” she said. “ I’ve been 
a-noticin’ all my life that people grow like their 
names; Johns and Jameses ain’t near so like to 
go to the bad as your Howards and Agustuses; 
for you see, fine names sort o’give young uns 
hifalutin’ notions ; many a one I’ve seed onsettled, 
tryin’ to match his doin’s to a big soundin’ name, 
that might have turned out sober chap enough if 
them he belonged to had had sense to call him 
after some of the plain old Bible folks. Now 
there’s me! You’d never guess what a name I’ve 
got; it was a sore point tome mamy a long year 
before I plucked up courage to put it down. My 
mother had been a-readin’ some trash or other of a 
novel just afore I was born, and nothin’ must do 
but I should be named after the young woman it 
was all about. So when daddy came into the 
room to see her and me, just as soon as she could 
gasp, she up®and says, ‘Its to be Sophronisber, 
Bill; ve settled it so in my own mind.’ The 
old man like to have gone off, ‘Don’t you think 
Susan would suit us better?’ says he. ‘Susan!’ 
says she, a-turnin’ up her nose, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have a child of mine called Susan!’ ‘And I don’t 
think I can stand one of mine named Sofynisby ! 
Lord, whata name" says he. And so they bandied 

the two names until mother she was a-gettin’ ex- 
cited and the old man mad ; and Mrs. Jane Spots, 
who was a-nussin’ of her, she just took him by the 
collar and pulled him out of the room. But the 
long and short of it is he wouldn’t give in and 
neither would she, and so they tacked the two 
together, and there I was, Sophronisber Susan 
Boggers! And such a time as I had with that 
name; when I got big enough the older children 
they all made fun of it and plagued me half to 
death about it, and mother, she never called me 
nothin’ but full Sophronisber, and dad, he never 
ealled me nothin’ but Sukey, and it was;‘ Phrony,’ 
and ‘Sophy,’ and ‘ Nis,’ and ‘Sue’ till I had as 
many Dames as a cat has lives. And after I grew 
up it got worse, till I was ’shamed as could be of 
the horrid sound, and ready to cuss my sponsors 
in baptism ; the young fellers they sniggered over 
it, and the gals, they just purtended they couldn’t 
say it, it was so long, and used to ask me to spell 
it for ’em, till at last I got so touchy over it it was 
a-spilin’ my temper, cause I wasn’t born a vixin at 
all. But when Cuddle came along, and him and 
me was to make a match, says he, ‘I don’t like 
your name of Sophronisber!’ ‘ No more do I,’ says 
1. ‘ Let’s drop it then,’ says he. ‘ Agreed, says I. 
So we got the parson to say ‘Susan, will you take 
this man ? and made him leave out the Sophron- 
isber, and Mrs. Susan Cuddle I’ve been ever since. 
And so I never advise nobody to stick a name to a 
child that'll be a thorn in their side, when more 
like most of ’em will have to be about homely 
things than livin’ like grand folks in a play. How 
would it sound for me to be goin’ out to nussin’ 
and bein’ called Mrs. Sophronisber Cuddle! You 
ladies would think I was too fine to know my 
bizness. Noindeed! Plain Susan for me, I say!” 
Mrs. Cuddle’s garrulous recital might have run 
on interminably to such polite listeners; but 
while they were laughing over it, the door 
opened, and in walked quite a family procession 
bearing cautiously in their midst a snowy box 
bound and tied up with bright and dainty ribbons. 
There were the grandfathers leaning sturdily on 
their gold-headed canes; and the grandmothers 
in their shining black silks with their good-na- 
tured faces just tipped to ruddiness by the out- 
side air; and the young aunties, a whole troop of 
them, fresh and gushing and gay, and the poor 
relation, clad in quiet dress, with the spiritual 
beauty of an unselfish life written 6n her counte- 
nance. And the blithe and jubilant greetings all 
over, the grandmothers laid the box upon the bed, 
and with deft fingers undid the fastenings and re- 
moved the lid, and lo, before all the sparkling 
and admiring eyes, the wonderfully worked and 
delicate, long, christening, robe! And because all 


those who came with it had had some share in it, 
they had made up this party to bring it all 
together to the only baby in the family, on whom 
they all already doted. One grandfather had given 
the maternal; and the other, who was something 
of an artist, in his leisure hours had drawn the de- 
sign, with quite a pride in its leaves and flowers as 
they grew and entwined beneath his gold-rimmed 
spectacles; and one*grandmother had made it up, 
and the other had set in the lace-like wheels of 
sonie fine, old-fashioned stitch that had been 
familiar in the far off days of her girlhood; and 
the young aunties had each embioidered buds and 
sprays, roses and scrolls, with much comparing of 
work, and chatting over the “angel” who was to 
wear it; while the poor relation had finished it 
off with all those parts which had required un- 
wearying patience and a steady hand. As it lay 
there before them, beautiful in feminine sight, 
a dumb exquisite thing of cambric and thread, it 
seemed almost hallowed to the niother’s heart by 
reason of the richness of love that had made it, 
and spoke to her, like a voice, of the tenderness 
with which old and young had wrought out their 
thought for her little one; tears filled her soft 
eyes; she reverently lifted the little dress and 
kissed it. “Oh Baby,” she cried with a sweet 
quiver in her tones, holding it up before the un- 
conscious optics that were engaged in watching 
the bobbing up and down of its other sweeping 
garments which the fat nurse still monotonously 
kept going ; “look what they have done for you! 
All of them, my darling, all of them!” And then 
she laid the snowy robe carefully back on the 
bed, and caught one head after another in her 
embracing arms, caressed and thanked them, half 
laughing and half erying. All talked at once, 
till an excited grandfather rapped upon the floor 
with his gold-headed cane, producing a moment’s 
comparative lull, of which he availed himself to 
speak. 

“ Here,” he said, “is the christening frock, but 
we have not heard yet what is the baby’s name ?” 

And the young mother was again obliged to 
make humiliating confession that Baby was still 
a nameless waif; whereupon arose once more a 
chorus of voices, exclaiming and suggesting, until 
the other grandfather also called the meeting to 
order, and there was a general subsidence into a 
semi-circle of chairs to debate the important 
question. The mother took her baby in her own 
arms, and sat upon the low seat in their midst, 
and the father stood half behind her, looking 
down upon the two who were dearer to him than 
all the rest of the world; and it was the old, old 
picture of the Holy Family—the picture that 
stirred the hearts of dead and famous painters, 
till the most beautiful thing that art and relig- 
ion and human spirits knew was this familiar 
vision of the mother and child; for whether it 
be Mary and the infant Christ, or whether it be 
a modern mother and her baby, it is the highest 
and purest and loveliest picture that shines upon 
the dark backgrounds of life, and is seen in homes 
all over earth, the rich man’s palace and the poor 
man’s hut. 

“Now, then,” remarked Grandfather No. 1, “the 
matter under discussion is,‘ What is to be the 
baby’s name ?’” 

“It appears to me,” said Grandfather No. 2, 
“that this is not our business at all; it belongs 
to them ;” and he pointed with his cane to the 
father and mother. 

“Well, now,” chirruped Grandmother No. 1, “it 
will be pleasant to talk it over, and if they have 
not made a choice, perhaps we can help them to 
something that will suit” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Grandmother No. 2, “ it 
isa girl, and if a girl is pretty and nice, as our 
baby is sure to be, it does not matter much what 
her name is!” 

“Oh, don’t it?” interposed the fat nurse, sotto 
voce ; and the young couple smiled at the recol- 
lection of Mrs. Cuddle’s early woes with her ro- 
mantic cognomon. . 

“Call it after Sis,” hypocritically observed one 
auntie, indicating another auntie with a slight 
flirt of her neatly gloved hand. 

“Oh, not for the world!” impressively replied 
the other young lady; “your name is so much 
sweeter than mine that lam sure it ought to be 
called after you !” 

And another youthful auntie sentimentally mur- 
mured, “ Name it Angelina, do ; because it is such 
a seraph, you know!” And the fat nurse looked 
at her quenchingly, and said so lugubriously, 
“ Better Susan than Sophronisber!” that they all 
laughed, though only Baby’s father and mother 
understood the personal allusion. 

And then, one after another, each proposed q 
different name, and the young mother had to ex- 
ercise great tact and diplomacy to decline all 
without giving offense; and ever and anon, she 
glanced over at the poor relation, who alone sat 
silent, gazing with floating eyes at the baby and 
its parents, as if she saw the picture that Raphael 
painted, as if she comprehended the holiness of 
the child, the sanctity of the mother, she, who 
would never have a baby of her own. 

And they brought up all the old family names, 
and those of Biblical heroines, from Eve to Phebe 
whom Paul commended as a “ succorer of many” ; 
and there was much chiding of each other’s tastes, 
and quips and quirps and merry sayings over the 
associations aroused, and affected little shrieks of 
horror from the aunties at the unpoetic title of 
some otherwise forgotten ancestress, and much 





rolling of the eyes and raising of the hands at the 
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Judiths and Deborahs of the Scriptures. But 
the young parents seemed hard to please, and ob- 
jection were offered to everything proposed. 

At last, one of the grandmothers, who had had her 
ups and downs in life, and was therefore a rather 
worldly old lady in so far as she was anxious to 
save all those belonging to her from correspond- 
ing downs, and equally desirous to seeure for 
them all possible ups, insisted upon a moment’s 
silence of the mingling voices, as she had an im- 
portatit motion to make. 

“My deat,” she said to the mother, evidently 
considering the father’s opinion on the subject 
quite a secondary and insignificant cotisideration, 
“in naming the baby, would it not be well to re- 
gard something else than a mere pleasing of the 
faney—the child's future advantage, for instance ? 
Now there’s your great-aunt Hannah”—here there 
was a simultaneous outcry from the aunties, 
which caused the grandmether to shake her poli- 
tic old head at them, and address the conclusion 
of her remarks to those fastidious butterflies: 
“Oh, yes! you midges,” she continued, “I know 
it is not a pretty nate, but Aunt Hannah is 
enormously rich, and has no one in particular to 
bequeath her money to, and never tells aty one 
what she is going to do with it. She is a lone 
creature, and who knows but it would give her a 
new interest to have our little one called after 
her; she might be enough pleased to make it her 
heir, and the very least she could do for the com- 
pliment would be to leave it a handsome sum for 
its name!” And the worldly old lady looked 
triumphantly around her as if she had unques- 
tionably propounded a final satisfactory solution 
to the difficulty. There was a momentary pause ; 
even the most thoughtless and gushing of the 
aunties saw a possible good thing for the baby in 
the proposed arrangement, and had not the heart 
to venture a word against the chance of a pro- 
spective fortune for the general darling; while 
the elder people waited in evident anxiety for the 
parents’ reply, and Baby crowed away in happy 
unconsciousness of scheming sapience. But the 
young father’s face flushed, and the young mother 
lifted her graceful head a little haughtily, as she 
emphatically answered : 

“No, mamma, I will not lay upon my child’s 
clean life the stain of mercenary motive! Not for 
all Aunt Hannah owns would I have my baby 
grow up to know I had been so mean as to use its 
precious name as a bait to catch money! How 
could I teach her higher things when she had 
learned [thought so much of gold? I could never 
look Aunt Hannah straight in the face again; 1 
should be sure of her suspicion of design, and I 
should feel as if Lhad given over baby and my- 
self for a degrading bondage of cxpectution de- 
pending on another's death! I will trust her good 
fortune to God; we must not stoop for it!” 


Grandfather No. 1 rapped approval with his 
gold-headed cane, and ejaculated, “Spoken like 
my own brave lass!” Grandfather No. 2 said, 
‘with just a perceptible inflection of disappoint- 
ment, “‘ When she comes to our age she will have 
found out that money is more useful than pride !” 
The relieved young aunties clapped their ap- 
plauding hands, and the husband leaned over and 
kissed the delicate cheek, a trifle paler from the 
unusual act of self-assertion against maternal 
guidance, while the defeated grandmother rustled 
her shining black silk, and grew rather redder in 
her ruddy face, as she somewhat testily ex- 
claimed, “‘ Well, then, what are you going to name 
the child for? and who are you going to call it 
after ?” 

A soft blush suffused the young mother’s ten- 
der face, that had bent over her cooing baby, and 
her voice took even a sweeter melody, as she re- 
plied: “ Since we have been talking it over, quite 
anew thought has come to me about my baby’s 
name. Nurse says that people grow like their 
names, but I myself have observed that children, 
in time, resemble the persons they are called for; 
I suppose they naturally feel a peculiar interest 
in and try to imitate those whose names they 
bear; and there is one we know whom I should 
like my little girl to model after ; one who is good, 
and pure, and true; who has kept a white soul 
through dark days and hard times ; who has been 
faithful in all things, thinkihg more of others 
than of herself; never faltering in the path of 
right, and more nobly fearless than any wan I 
ever saw before a wrong; who is a ministering 
spirit to us all, and worthy of the best we can 
give her; who lives humbly among men, but 
never forgets the presence of her God!” And the 
young mother rose up with her baby in her arms, 
and stood before the poor relation. ‘And so, 
dear Cousin Mapy,” she said, “ because I would 
have my child grow like you, will you let me give 
her your name?” 

And the poor relation was so surprised and 
overcome at being thus honored in the midst of 
them all, that she could scarcely speak ; and the 
father warmly seconded his wife’s request, and 
the rest crowded quickly around her, shook her 
hands, and made her feel they were glad of the 
choice; for somehow the young mother’s little 
speech had suddenly set her before them in clearer 
light than they were used to see her, and the 
beauty of her unobtrusive life glorified her for a 
moment even more than the accepted fact that 
she was henceforth an important member of the 
family, since the first grandchild had been named 
after her. And the worldly old grandmother for- 
got the ups and downs of the past and future, and 
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wiser in her generation than 1; it is better to be 
good than wealthy ;” while the fat nurs, ' ving 
sat the whole visit through, in order to so«asfy 
her ¢titiosity as to what would be the ena 7 it, 
tied her bonnet strings in the crease of her «a suble 
chin, picked up the portly basket and s!out um- 
brella, ejaculating, “ It’s a heap more sensibic than 
toadyin’ rich folks in the cradle!” and trotted off 
with very much the same motion as that which 
shook np so many infantile breakfasts. Au: then 
the family tieeting broke up, wending (/)2ir Way 
in groups, talking it over still as they went. 

As the poor relation walked homeward, there 
was a shining in her eyes, a color in her cheeks, 
and a lightness in her step that had not been there 
for many a day ; the sun was brighter to her, the 
skies bluer, the fields greener, than she had ever 
seen them since her vanished youth ; she was full 
of yearning thoughts of the little one and its 
mother; she even said over her own name to her- 
self with a little happy laugh that was half a sob 
of delight too; and she paused once to Kft up 
her soul in such an earnest aspiring prayer that 
her Father in heaven would help her to keep that 
name worthy to be worn by the pure spirit whose 
angel beheld his face! She felt as if she hada 
partnership in this new being forever; it was a 
fresh and solemn link to life and eternity ; a rush 
of love for it flooded her heart, and she, who bad 
neither husband or child, understood for a mo- 
ment the blissful sense of motherhood. But 
when she reached the vine-wreathed porel where 
her aged father and mother sat together in the 
declining and golden Autumn sun, she sank down 
on the steps at their feet, and could only cry like 
a very touched and tender woman, as she told in 
her sweet and simple way about this Naming of 
the Baby! 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


STEALING MEN’S GODs, 


N the eighteenth chapter of Judges, we have 
the history of the stealing of a god,.which I 
will read: 

**In those days there was no king in Israel: and in those 
days the tribe of the Danites sought them an inheritance 
to dwell in; for unto that day all their inheritance had not 
fallen unto them among the tribes of Israel. And the chi 
dren of Dan sent of their family five men from their coasts, 
men of valor, from Zorah, and from Eshtaol, to spy out the 
land, and to search it; and they said unto them, Go, search 
the land: who when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the 
house of Micah. they lodged there." * 

It seems, from the genera! tenor of the narrative, 
that it was a notable place, and that Micah enter- 
tained travelers and strangers. 

** When they were by the house of Micah, they knew the 
voice of the young man, the Levite [whom Micah had made 
his priest, and who was very likely chanting the services, 
and saying his prayers]: and they turned in thither, and said 
unto him, Who brought thee hither ? and what makest thou 
in this place? and what hast thou here? [or, to translate it 
exactly into our modern phrase, How came you here? what 
are you doing? and what do you get for it?) 

“And he said unto them, Thus and thus dealeth Mical 
with me, and hath hired me, and I am his priest. And they 
said unto him, Ask counsel, we pray thee, of God, that. we 
may know whether our way which we go shall be prosper- 
ous. And the priest said unto them, Go in peace: before 
the Lord is your way wherein ye go.” 

1 hope they took comfort in that answer. It was 
one of those equivocal declarations which can be 
construed either way. 

“Then the five men departed, and came to Laish, and saw 
the people that were therein, how they dwelt careless, after 
the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure; and there 
was no magistrate in the land, that might put them to 
shame in anything; and they were far from the Zidon‘ans, 
and had no business with any man.” 

Take notice on what an errand these men had 
started out. They were spies, going on a predatory 
excursion, and preparing the way for the rest of the 
tribe to follow them. And yet, they were not with- 
out certain religious feelings. For, although they 
were going to rob and steal, when they h.grii: it 
they were in the presence of gods, (for Mieah wad 
gods in his house), and that here was a Levite ~n- 
stantly they said, 

“Ask counsel, we pray thee, of God, that we may know 
whether our way which we go shall be prosperous.” 

There was no relation between their ethical no- 
tions and their religious sentimentality. There are 
thousands of men yet who havestrong relig:ous | 
ing, but no ethical life. They have an iimpui. 
consult the divine will, but they have no impuise to 
live a truly holy and religious life. And these pred- 
atory men, these precursors of robbers, before they 
spied out the way, and marked their prey, bad to 
ask God about it, and to worship him. 

hey found the people in Laish, it would scem, 
living in great seclusion, in great innocence, and in 
great happiness. They were a people, appareutly, 
who had very little. 

“They dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, 
quiet and secure; and there was no magistrate in the land, 
that might them toshame in anything.”’ 

Blessed are the people who are not put to shame 
by their magistrates! Happy people of Laish! But 
these pious men, fresh from communing with the 
gods, were peering at them, and ready to despoil 
them. And they went back again, and thus address- 
ed their brethren at home: 

“ Arise, that we may go up against them; for we have 
seen the land, and behold it is very good: and are ye still? 
be not slothful to go, and to enter to possess the land. When 
ye go, ye shall come unto a people secure, and to a large 
land: for God hath given it into your hands; a place where 
there is no want of anything that is in the earth.” 
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n providence! How lovely it is to see men conduct 
all their affairs in this world under the inspiration 
of God! 

** And there went out from thence of the family of the 
Danites, out of Zorah and out of Eshtaol, six hundred men 
appointed with weapons of war. And they went up, and 
pitched in Kirjath-jearim, in Judah; wherefore they called 
that}place Mahaneh-dan unto this day: behold, it is behind 
Kirjath-jearim. And they passed thence unto Mount 
Ephraim, and came unto the house of Micah. Then an- 
swered the five men that went to spy out the country of 
Laish, and said unto their brethren, Do ye know that there 
is in these houses an ephod and teraphim, and a graven 
image, and a molten image? now therefore consider what 
ye have to do.” 


They were going to steala country, and they might 
as well steal a religion, and all its gods, and take 
them with them. 


“And they turned thitherward, and came to the house 
of the young man the Levite, even unto the house of Micah, 
and saluted him. And the six hundred men appointed with 
their weapons of war, which were of the children of Dan, 
stood by the entering of the gate. And the five men that 
went to spy out the land went up, and came in thither, and 
took the graven image, and the ephod, and the teraphim, 
and the molten image; and the priest stood in the entering 
of the gate with the six hundred men that were appointed 
with weapons of war. And these went into Micah’s house, 
and fetched the carved image, the ephod, and the teraphim. 
and the molten image. Then said the priest unto them, 
What do ye? And they said unto him, Hold thy peace, lay 
thine hand upon thy mouth, and go with us, and be to us 
a father and a priest: is it better for thee to be a priest 
unto the house of one man, or that thou be a priest unto a 
tribe and family of Israel?” 

Having stolen the gods, they stole the priest. 

* And the priest’s heart was glad.” 

No doubt. He had a church parish now. How 
wide the sphere of his influence would be! Itis an 
admirable thing to have such a wide sphere of influ- 
ence! 

“And he took the ephod, and the teraphim, and the graven 
image, and went in the midst of the people. So they turned 
and departed, and put the little ones and the cattle and the 
carriage before them. And when they were a good way 
from the house of Micah, the men that were in the houses 
near to Micah’s house were gathered together, and overtook 
the children of Dan. And they cried unto the children of 
Dan. And they turned their faces, and said unto Micah, 
What aileth thee, that thou comest with such a company ? 
And he said, Ye have taken away my gods whichI made, 
and the priest [which I made, too), and ye are gone away: 
and what have I more? and what is this that ye say unto 
me, What aileth thee? And the children of Dan said unto 
him, Let not thy voice be heard among us, lest angry fel- 
lows run upon thee, and thou lose thy life, with the lives of 
thy household. And the children of Dan went their way; 
and when Micah saw that they were too strong for him, he 
turned and went into the house. And they took the things 
which Micah had made, and the priest which he had, and 
came unto Laish, unto a people that were at quiet and se- 
cure: and they smote them with the edge of the sword, 
and burnt the city with fire. And there was no deliverer, 
because it was far from Zidon.”’ 

Then they set up their church, and put in their 
gods, and fixed their priest, and had a good pious 
time! 

Is uvt that an extraordinary scene? and yet, 
is it not wonderfully true to nature’ Is there a 
single trait of human nature delineated here which 
we do not find in modern times? Doesnot the heart 
act now just as it did then? 

You may be disposed to ridicule the whole narra- 
tive, and to say that it is simply a story of the degra- 
dation of an imbruted people; but I see more in it. 
It is true that they were idols which Micah had lost, 
and that it was a low and superstitious worship which 
accompanied these representative gods; and it may 
seem that Micah was better off without his graven 
and molten images, his ephod and terapbim, and his 
priest; but it should be remembered that they were 
allhe had. To have none of these things was worse 
than to have poor ones. As compared with those 
enlightened and exalted conceptions of God which 
we have, how degraded was the wretched notion of 
this benighted Micah! But when you censider that 
he was a human being, and had his hopes and fears, 
and had a conscience, and aspirations, and spir- 
itual as well as temporal needs, and that these 
images and their concomitants were the medium by 
which his moral feelings struggled upward, we can- 
not but feel that they had their value. Poor as they 
were, and low as his condition was, he was a great 
deal better off with them than without them. Idols 
are better than atheism. Superstition is better than 
irreligion. It is better for a man to believe some- 
thing, even if it is not exactly right, or is entirely 
erroneous, than to be devoid of any belief. There is 
no man so desolate as the man who has no God, great 
or little. Jungles, though they be grown over with 
rank weeds and poisonous vines, are better than Sa- 
hara. There is no man so degraded as he who does 
not worship anything, and does not feel the need of 
anything to worship. 

Moreover, these gods had been clothed with some 
very rich influences. The heart is true to nature. 
And doubtless Micah, who seems to have been of a 
generous disposition, felt the need of religion. And 
though he fashioned his own gods, and though they 
were poor and miserable things, may it not be that 
he clothed them with tender associations, and strove 
to re-create the conception of Jehovah by means of 
them? Is it not likely that association did for them 
what the gravers’ and the founders’ tools could 
not? 

God gives us a power by affections to clothe things 
that are essentially mean, and low, and poor, so as to 
make them attractive. We can make moss grow on 
rocks, and can clothe nakedness with vines. And 
true and royal natures sometimes take to vile and 
sottish worship—to idol temples and heathenism it- 
self. God’s Holy Spirit, moving upon men, has 
doubtless led them to see in religion something bet- 
ter than was there. And we may suppose that the 
temple of this Micah was to him, not what you think 
of, but a place of prayers, and tears, and memories, 
and ussociations. It was, in all probability, a point 
of idealism, as it were, and tise purest and dearest 
spot he knew. And when that was ravaged, a great 
deal was taken from him. Though it was of little 
value, it was all that he had. 

To me there is something very affecting in seeing 
a man run after his religion. When Micah went af- 
ter this thieving crew, and cried out to them, and 
they turned and impudently said, “ What ails you?” 





it was asad spectacle. But Lseea great many peo- 
ple running after their lost religion nowadays. I 
have seen a great many sons and daughters who 
have left their father’s house, and given themselves 
up to vice, and who would fain get back to the influ- 
ences of home, and recover their manhood and wo- 
manhood, and who go crying after that which they 
have lost, but cannot get it back. It is a sad thing 
fora man to lose his gods and his religion, even if 
they are poor in quality, and then go crying after 
them, and be unable to regain them. 

But stealing gods is not a practice confined to an- 
tiquity. It is practiced still—and that, too, not so 
innocently as it was by this roving band of robbers. 
There are those who seduce the young for purposes 
of undoing. There are those whg deliberately un- 
bind the bands of restraint, and seek to disenchant 
the imagination of its beliefs. There are those who 
deliberately remove from men their faith in their 
fathers’ God. There are those who, to destroy body 
and soul, begin by ransacking the temple of religion 
in the heart of their victim, and take away his god, 
his priest, his vestments, and all that there is in the 
heart of purity, and truth, and nobility. Cursed be 
they who, in their attempts to destroy the unwary, 
first blight their confidence, scorch their heart, and 
ruin their virtue! 

Then there are those who beguile young men, and 
steal ther religion, their priest, and their belief. 
Young men come fresh and callow from their coun- 
try homes, and their very greenness in matters of 
vice is a subject of amusement to their companions. 
They are temperateand virtuous. They have a pur- 
pose in life. ‘The house of God has always been their 
resort on Sunday. The memory of father and moth- 
er, and brothers and sisters, still hovers about them. 
And there are many who, with the disenchanting 
power of a bad wit, and with the piercimg of ridi- 
cule, strike at that first point of their faith, that they 
may weave them like colors into the garment of 
their own selfish purposes. 

Oh, how wide a destruction there is, beginning 
with unsettling men’s beliefs, tampering with their 
eonsciences, aud corrupting the sources of their 
fidelity! They that vitiate, by their influence, the 
nobler moral parts of a man, steal his gods, kis 
priests, his religion, his soul. 

There are those who do this same bad work not for 
vicious purposes, but for some other strange and un- 
accountable reason. The spider spins his web and 
eatches his victims. And why should he not? That 
is God’s way of providing food for this insect. He 
catches what he needs to eat. But there are many 
who spin webs and catch men witnout having tbe 
spider’s appetite or justification. I know men who 
are venomous unbelievers, and who lose no oppor- 
tunity to cast slime on things sacred in the eyes of 
others. They revile the Bible, and jeer the minis- 
ter, and ridicule the church. There are men in cars, 
on steamboats, in hotels, in corner groceries, and 
elsewhere, who are perpetually assailing religion, 
and endeavoring, if possible, to destroy or degrade 
its very bud y and epirit. 

If these men had nobler conceptions of a spiritual 
life than comes from Christianity, and they present- 
ed that, the effect would be to dispossess us of a high 
ideal by giving us a higher one. And that would be 
fair and right. But they give nothing, and steal all. 
They take away your Bible, your priest, your asso- 
ciations, your church, your Sabbath, your faith, 
everything, and leave you houseless, priestless, on the 
ground, with nothing to pray to, to hope for, or to 
lean on; and your eye roams over mankind, and the 
best thing that remains to them, and the best thing 
that exists to you, is that which you seein human 
society. And if this is the best, how wretched is it 
to be born! and how blessed isittodie! Toconvert 
men from an imperfect faith to a more perfect one 
is not wrong; but it is wrong to takeaway from men 
their imperfect notions, and give them nothing in 
their stead. 








WINE— ORIENTAL TESTIMONY TO TWO IMPORTANT 
POINTS. 


(From a Letter in the * Interior’’ by Rev. J. H. Shedd, of 
Persia.) 


he our missionary work in the “ Far East,” we 

have the demon of intemperance to fight as 
well asin America. The difficuity of the problem 
is not removed because we are in Bible lands. 

Our experience gives no comfort to those friends 
of temperance who think they find in an abundance 
of pure and cheanewine a remedy for intemperance. 
We never have found wine an ally to the temper- 
anee cause, though it flows around us almost as 
cheap and abundant as water. The region around 
the lake of Oroomiab is the land of vineyards. 
Grapes often sell at three pounds for a cent, and a 
gallon of wine costs but a pittance. Ever since the 
days of Noah that region has been the home of the 
vine. For the Fall months grapes form one of the 
chief articles of diet. The preserved products of 
the vineyards are raisins, grape molasses, and wine. 
The wine is made ina very primitive manner, and 
is entirely unadulterated. All the varieties are very 
light, I believe, compared with those of Europe. If 
any in the world are harmless, they are. 

But the fact remains that beastly intemperance 
is the besetting sin of the people. The habit of the 
nominal Christians — Nestorian and Armenian— 
when no reformation is effected, is to drink wine 
as the camel drinks water, in enormous quantities. 
There is this peculiarity, also, that usually the 
drinking is done up between the vintage and 
spring. The wine is exhausted at the Easter feast. 
During the wine season beastly drunkenness is too 
common to excite comment. I have been in large 
villages on a feast-day when it was nearly impos- 
sible to find a sober man in the place. The corrup- 
tion of morals, the degradation of mind, the mid- 
night carousals, the losses from riotous living, from 
idleness, quarreling and crime are too enormous to 
be exaggerated, The wine-weddings with their 


train of evils are the enemy of the Christian peas- 
ant, and the source of debt and misery that often 
crush him and break up his home. Many acquire 
the passion for stimulants and pass from wine to 
arrack, a rum distilled from raisins. Thus wine is 
a mocker, and multitudes are in the road to ruin 
through the curse of strong drink. Among the 
nominal Christians of Persia, and many other parts 
of the East, the worst destroyer of the soul and ob- 
stacle to the gospel is wine apd the attendant in- 
temperance. We have not found the true 
position to be what some call the advanced Bible 
ground that fermented wine is a thing in itself un- 
clean and accursed. My experience of nearly eleven 
years in the Kast has not furnished the least basis 
for the distinction made between fermented and 
unfermented wines in the Bible, or in Bible lands. 
At least we should find it utterly impossible to ar- 
gue such a point with men who speak the Arabic 
and Syriac languages. They would reply that the 
very name of wine—a word from the root Hhamr 
to ferment—means fermented. The Syriac version, 
too, was made very near the time of the apostles, 
and this is the word used. The most diligent in- 
quiries of those on the ground, and most familiar 
with the people in Turkey and Persia can find no 
unfermented wine. The people know nothing of 
the luxury spoken of by classical writers, and 
nothing of any method of preserving the juice of 
the grape from becoming intoxicating. 


CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION, 
(From the N. Y. Tablet.) 


ATHOLICS are certainly opposed to the pres- 
ent School system of the United States, not 
“violently”? opposed, but opposed, rezolutely and 
reasonably ; were they unreasonable in their oppo- 
sition, they might be ‘‘ violently’’ opposed to the 
system. But it is unjust, it is the evidence of inac- 
curate sight, of shallow acquaintsnce with the 
Catholic side of the question, to accuse Catholics of 
desiring ‘“‘the overthrow” of the system, “its per- 
version,” or “restriction to such limits as would 
destroy its usefulness.’”’ Not to overthrow, but to 
preserve it, is what we ask; and therefore we have 
asked the perfect equality of all religions, in our 
Public Schools; in other words, that the Catholic 
be able to send his children to the public schools, 
free from the intolerance which exalts a religion 
which we look uponaus a false religion, over his own. 
The Bible is read in our schools: such reading will 
prevent Catholics from patronizing those schools 
which they are thus illegally secluded from. Hence 
the unity of the system is impaired; and disinte- 
gration must, sooner or later, ensue. The Catholic 
Church would save the schools which Protestants 
so exult in, from “overthrow,” by establishing 
therein freedom of religious belief, for all. Is this 
** perversion ” of the common schools to the inter- 
ests of Catholics? Is this ‘“ overthrowing’ them ? 
But to have freedom of belief, you must teach no 
religion in your schools ; you must ostracize, in toto, 
religious instruction. Here the question assumes 
that phase in which Catholics are isolated, placed, 
in a word, on a ground where no other religious be- 
lief dares to follow them. The common schools, as 
they exist, are sectarian. No matter how ably 
Protestants defend their position trom this charge, 
and endeavor to remove the ban which on this ac- 
count the Catholic Church has placed upon the 
common schools, they are nothing more or less than 
sectarian. Eliminate their sectarian character by 
banishing religious teaching, of any sect, the only 
way in which universality can be attained, and we, 
as Catholics, are face to face with a deadlier enemy 
than sectarianism of any form. 

Education without religion cannot be education 
for good. The intellectual man is very important, 
but the intellectual man divorced from the moral 
man, is a materialist, and will become an atheist 
and an evil motor in society; and we hold that, in 
schools without religion, such divorce cannot be 
prevented, not even by home-teaching, not even by 
the Sunday-school. . . . Since, then, the Catho- 
lic Church sees the danger which must arise out of 
the common schools (which, outside of their un- 
avoidable tendencies, she has not the least wish to 
see amended), she only proposes the wise reform of 
the denominational system, so successfully tested 
in Europe. . . . A system, which shall appor- 
tion to every persuasion its due proportion of the 
public educational fund, raised, as now, by tax- 
ation, is the only system which will satisfy all, give 
to every religion its fair scope for development, 
banish proselytism, and signally decrease the dan- 
ger of this country becoming infidel. 


A SPECIMEN MISTAKE, 


(From the Correspondence of the N, Y. Standard.) 


OME minutes ago, before I began this page, 

I was strolling with Mr. Huntington along the 
Boulevard des Italiens for an after-dinner walk, At 
one of the two cafés which were open we sat down 
toacup of coffee. At an adjoining table an elderly 
person, with gray, Vandyke beard, was calmly dis- 
cussing the events of the day. He was a * man of 
order,”’ most certainly, a réactionnaire, anything 
in fact but a believer in the Commune. “I tell 
you,”’ he said, ‘‘ we must so thoroughly punish this 
revolt that there shall not be any more revolu- 
tions.” At this instant another elderly person, 
carrying an umbrella, and not unlike a banker, 
paused, and advancing toward him, cried out: 
“ What do you mean, sir, by saying there will be 
more revolutions ?”’ Vandyke turned and said, with 
emphasis, ‘‘I was not saying there would be more 
revolutions. I was—’’ ‘“ Not saying, sir,” shrieked 
the banker ; “ did I not hear you speak of more re- 
volutions ?” and so on, with a volley of the most 
offensive phrases known to the French tongue. In 
vain Vandyke sought to explain. The stream of in- 
vective from the enraged banker rose higher and 
higher, until he talked in ascream, and a crowd 
certainly of a hundred gathered around. Vandyke, 
who was very cool, tried to explain, to appeal to 
those around him, to rehearse his argument. The 
running shriek kept on, pauseless, intense ; sum- 





ming up phrase after phrase of condemnation and 


_——— 


wrath. Then came the café-keeper, a fat, kindly 
person, with an olive face, double chin, and a little 
black, clipped moustache, turned up’ at the end. 
“Sir,” he said to Vandyke, “ you had better go 
away. You will be arrested. You are making a 
riot.” ‘IT am not making trouble,” was the re- 
sponse. “I am not going away. I have lived 
around the corner fifteen years. I have said ne- 
thing, done nothing.” ‘* Arrested,” shrieked the 
banker, “to be sure. You are right. He shal) be 
arrested. Where are the soldiers?’ and off he 
tripped into the darkness. The crowd remained. 
Vandyke sipped his coffee. There was a confused 
whirr and chirp, and in a minute or two we heard 
the tramp of armed men. There came six soldiers, 
with an officer at their head, and the banker at his 
side. The banker pointed savagely at Vandyke. 
The officer removing his hat, said with courtesy, 
“Will Monsieur do me the honor to accompany 
me ?” “With pleasure,” said Vandyke, raising his 
hat, and falling into the line. So the squad marched 
down the boulevard, followed by the crowd. I have 
no doubt he met some temperate officer, explained 
himself, and was released. 


EDUCATION—A CURE FOR THE EVILS OF FRANCE. 
{From a Speech of Gambetta at Bordeaux, June 28.] 
\ E must remove the bad cause of all our ills 
—ignorance—whence issue alternately despot- 
ism and demagogism. Yes, it can be clearly proved 
that it is the inferiority of our national education 
which has brought us to reverses. How can weexpect 
that men whose only knowledge of society is ob- 
tained from that gspect which irritates them—that 
of an insufficienf//y paid labor—should not become 
embittered, and/ at length allow their passions to 
burst forth in the public places? Therefore I de- 
clare that there/will be no peace, repose, and order, 
until all classes pf society shall be led to participate 
in the benefits $f cividization and knowledge, and 
shall consider their Government as a legitimate 
emanation of their sovereiguty, and not asa jealous 
aud greedy master. Until then, by continuing 
in the fatal course in which we are engaged, you 
will only produce ignorant men, sometimes the 
supporters of the céups d’état, and sometimes the 
auxiliaries of violence in the streets; and we shall 
remain exposed to the impious rage of unconscious 
and misguided multitudes, destroying everything 
around them, and without respect even for the me- 
morials of their traditions, because theycannot arrive 
at the satisfaction of impossible desires, and there- 
fore avenge themselves by heaping up ruins. Then 
we shall do well to remember the remark of Chan- 
ning: ‘ Societies are responsible for the catastrophes 
which break out in their midst, just as those badly- 
governed towns which allow carrion to fester in 
the sun are answerable for the pegtilences which 
ensue.”’ As for political error in the peasant, it has 
the same origin as in the workman—ignorance. 
Why, now that a contest has arisen among the 
monarchical parties, do the Bourbons turn to the 
peasant and disguise their pretenses, while the 
peasant does not conceal his wish for the return of 
the Emperor? That arises, I believe, gentlemen, 
from a state of mind peculiar to the peasant. He 
has been told repeatedly that his property was 
created and maintained by Napoleon. He is nota 
man who can mark nice shades of distinction; he 
confounds Bonaparte and Revolution; he has nota 
mind for discrimination and criticism, but he has a 
perception of gross results; and he knows that his 
grandfather bought the land, and was able to keep 
it under Napoleon I., while, under the invasion, he 
was menaced with the loss of that farm, in the de- 
fense of which, under the Republic, he had heroi- 
cally shed his blood, saving at the same time his 
property and his country. The peasant knows all 
that. He also sees that whenever therestoration or 
the old régime reiippears, the division, if not the pos- 
session of land is menaced. 


MINISTERS AND THEIR HOLIDAYS, 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


wn should the doctor, shopkeeper, or 
butcher take his breath of fresh air when 
and where he chooses and crave no man’s leave, 
and the clergyman be followed with aged jokes 
about the “bronchitis-which,needs a tour in Europe, 
and dyspepsia to be cured by Lake George ?” There 
is no middle way possible to the average American. 
He is not content to dissociate religion from its 
teachers, perceiving that the supreme truth of 
Christianity can be no more heightened or injured 
by the practice of any man than the sunshine is by 
asmoky window ; but he must show his freedom of 
thought by incessantly nagging and flouting these 
teachers. Itis time that there was an end of this. 
Of the intellectual weight of individual clergymen 
we may think as we please, or of their effectiveness 
in the work they have undertaken; but no man can 
be blind to the fact that the work is not enly the 
highest which can be chosen by a man of culture, 
but as a rule the worst paid. Whatever may be 
their shortcomings, no other class of educated men 
in the country will compare with clergymen in in- 
tegrity to unselfish duty, in purity of life, and in 
the deprivation and meagerness of that life, when 
measured by the tastes and requirements which 
their work induces. The shortcomings, in fact, arise 
from this very meagerness. A doctor or lawyer 
with weighty brain-power and weak nervous organ- 
ization, has a dozen means of stimulating and re- 
freshing both, outside of his profession, before he 
goes to the bar or sick bed; a country pastor, with 
heavier drain upon brain and nerves, is shut out 
from every resource but his few books and round 
of parish duties. He has in effect but one subject of 
contemplation—human nature and its relation to 
God; he hears the same morbid doubts and fears 
year in and ont. Sunday after Sunday he doles out 
the unvaried stint of sermons, into which, poor as 
they may be, some of his strength must go. 

How is this perpetual drain on brain and nerve- 
power to be kept up? Is the preacher the only mill 
which will grind out incessant meal without grist ? 
He and his people are too apt to forget that to 





speak divine truths he must jearn them, and that 
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while prayer and praise are only the utterances of 
men, God replies not through the Scriptures alone, 
but in Nature, Art, Music. We need not complain 
of meager sermons while the lives of their writers 
are meager. Give them, once a year at least, a 
glimpse of God’s dealings with the sea aud moun- 
tains and with his peoples of divers tongues, of a 
broader heaven and a wider earth than the bounds 
of their narrow village parishes, and they will dis- 
cern and bring back sublimer truths of His nature, 
and a larger, more liberal love for their fellow 
- men. 


DANGEROUS CONCESSIONS OF THE ITALIAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO THE POPE. 
[From a Speech of the Bishop of Lincoln before the A nglo- 
Continental Society.June 16.) 

HE resolution points to the fact that, the tem- 
poral power bas been weakened, if not de- 
stroyed. I doubt very much if that is the case. 
Pius 1X. is still saluted as ‘“ Rector Orbis, Pater 
Principum” ; and though the Italian Government 
has resolved to transfer its seat from the banks of 
the Arno to those of the Tiber—though Victor Em- 
manuel has resolved to be crowned in the Roman 
capital—how will that affect the spiritual supremacy 


of the Roman Pontiff? If do not hesitate to say that | - 


this very year, which has closed the quarter of a 
century of Pope Pius’ pontificate, has witnessed an 
exaltation and aggrandizement of his spiritual su- 
premacy over the civil power, which has gone far 
to compensate him for the blow which it was be- 
lieved had been struck at his temporal monarchy. 
And why? Because, as you are probably aware, 
there has been accomplished south of the Alps what 
I do not scruple to say is a greater revolution than 
has taken place in France. By the fiat of the Par- 
liament of Florence, which todék away from the 
Pope his temporal power, a spiritual supremacy has 
been established far greater than any Pope has ever 
possessed since the days of Hildebrand. The Con- 
cordat which once controlled the Papacy has been 
dissolved. The temporal power formerly nominated 
the Bishops of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal; but 
now the Parliament of Florence has made a present 
to the Pope, of the nomination to between two and 
three hundred episcopal Sees. It has given him 
absolute authority as regards the nomination to two 
hundred and fifty Sees south of the Alps, to the 
Sees of Italy and of Sicily. There is no restraint, 
no regium placitum, no exequatur, none of those 
things by which the Papacy was controlled for three 
centuries. The Italian Parliament has utterly abol- 
ished all the rights of the Italian Bishops as regards 
the nomination or confirmation of their compro- 
vincials, all the rights of the clergy to elect their 
Bishops, all the rights of the laity to approve of 
their Bishops when so elected. All has been sacri- 
ficed by the Italian Parliament to the Pope, who is 
absolute master of the greatest spiritual monarchy 
that the world has seen since the days of Hilde- 
brand or Innocent III. Can any one congratulate 
himself on what must be the result? Every one of 
those two hundred and fifty Bishops has taken in 
the most solemn manner an oath of feudal vassal- 
age to the Pope; he has sworn to maintain his 
rights, ‘to persecute and impugn” (that is, assault) 
** all heretics, schismatics, and rebels against his 
Lord the Pope.” Besides the absolute control which 
the Papacy has obtained over the two hundred and 
fifty Bishops, it has gained a similar control over 
nearly forty thousand priests, for the Bishop may of 
his own mere will, of his own arbitrary and despotic 
power, inhibit any priest, and so reduce him to 
starvation. Thus the priests are the slaves of their 
Bishops, as their Bishops are the slaves of the Pope, 
in order that both may be tyrants over the laity. 
It has been proved that priests will not give abso- 
lution to any one that will not bind himself not to 
fight against the Pope; it has been proved that they 
will not give absolution to those soldiers of Victor 
Emmanuel who say they will continue faithful to 
the King. You see, then, what a spiritual despotism 
has been inaugurated in the light of the nineteenth 
century. 


BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
{From the Advance.] 


CE hundred and eighty years ago William, 
Prince of Orange, defeated James II. in the 
Battle of the Boyne. It was an inconsiderable affair, 
the vanquished lost only 1,500, and the victors one- 
third of that number, but it was one of the signal 
stations in history, and left a red account of blood 
always open for new entries. The Battle of the 
Boyne has cost ten-fold more lives in the period 
since its occurrence than fell in the action itself. It 
was one of the last intense points of collision be- 
tween Protestantism and the Papacy. From that 
epoch and out of its struggles came the freedom of 
England from tyranny, the charter of her civil and 

religious liberties, and her status as a leading power 
* in Burope, by the establishment of the new govern- 
ment in the three kingdoms. But it has always 
been in the minds of Irish Catholics a sore spot, 
ready to open an angry flow on each recurrence of 
the anniversary which their Orange countrymen 
have chosen to observe. There is nothing in the 
issue thatis a vital one. The Irish Catholic appre- 
hends nothing from the Orange faction, but seems 
to have brought down through six generations the 
same fierceness, the legacy of the Battle of the 
Boyne, an insatiable Irish vendetta from father to 
son. These are the historical facts to which the ex- 
citing events of the past week in New York city 
have given new vividness. 

It is an unhappy exhibit for our Celtic fellow 
countrymen. It shows a strain of wildness in the 
Irish blood that two hundred years have not tamed, 
and what is still worse, it is clannish and not na- 
tional. Highland and Lowland differences have 
disappeared on the other side the channel, and even 
if Gaul and Briton fight or disagree, it is on new 
issues, but the Irishman hates because -it is tradi- 
tional, and makes his strongest feud against those 
of his own blood. The recent lesson in New York 
is a sharp and salutary one; that these feuds must 
be given up when Irishmen come to make their 
homes with us, That they cannot be given up 


among the Irish people themselves, furnishes a sor- 
ry promise for the restoration of [risk nationality. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

~ ITERATURE has its peculiarities. One of 

them is the publicity it gives to all the early 

or later tribulations of favorite authors. Thus the 
gossipers tell us that “four or five years ago a dis- 
tinguished Boston publisher of much experience, 
advised the friends of a certain young lady that 
she had better stick to school-teaching, she would 
never make anything of a writer.’”’ Of course this 
young lady was Miss Louisa M. Alcott; and, as she 
has been successful, the ‘“‘ Boston publisher” has 
equally of course been peppered and salted by the 
paragraphists in very piquant style. He deserves 
it: he never ought to have given advice. But the 
worst of this little story is that it may induce a 
thousand other school-teachers to rush into book- 
making. If the publishers shake their heads, what 
does that matter? Didn’t they do so to Miss Alcott? 
+s The publication of Mr. Allibone’s Diction- 
ary of Authors has called attention to the calamj- 
ties that befell the editor of the Bibliotheca Brit- 
tanica, Mr. Robert Watt; the point being that such 
magnificent works profit the public at the expense 
of those who prepare them. Here is the account 
current: 
Dr. Watt died when only a few sheets of his gigantic work 
had been printed. His eldest son, who then superintended 
the publication, died of over-exertion before it was com- 
pleted. The second son carried it through the press, but 
died also a few years after. A portion of the manuscript 
was destroyed by robbers, who threw it into the fire for the 
purpose of lighting an apartment, and had to be replaced 
after long delay. Constable & Co., the publishers, failed, 
and their bills in the hands of the family, amounting to 
about $10,000, for the entire work of four volumes, upon 
which their hopes depended, proved worthless. To crown 
all disasters, and also to the shame of Englishmen, Miss Watt, 
the only surviving child, about seven years ago died at 
Glasgow in a workhouse, 


- « The three-volume novel system still holds 
its own in England. The cheap editions in one 
volume are found to be failures except in rare in- 
stances. One reason is that advertising alone costs 
some five hundred dollars for the low-priced vol- 
umes, while the high-pricea books are sold directly 
to the circulating libraries. The Washing- 
ton Patriot says: “Since Disraeli published his 
Lothair, men belonging to his religion have of late 
years accomplished much in the way of ‘literature 
and journalism,” a remark which leads us to inquire 
how many “late years’”’ there have been since the 
said publication? . . . Paris hasnot beeninsucha 
state of literary stagnation for many centuries 
asil is at present. Says the well-informed corre- 
spondent of the American Literary Gazette: 

There are no new books. Every bookshop is closed. The 
very sellers of second-hand books on the quays do nothing. 
One of them said to me yesterday: “I have not sold sixty 
cents’ worth of books any day this sennight, and you are 
the first customer I have seen to-day.” I don’t know when 
the last number of Bibliographie de la France appeared. 
There is complete stagnation of literary life here, and con- 
sequently great suffering among classes more or Jess con- 
nected with literature. Teachers of all sorts, translators, 
authors, publishers, and booksellers find it hard work to 
get daily bread. Roof is secured to them for the present; 
but how few there are who will be able to pay the three- 
quarters’ rent now due! It is impossible to prosecute re- 
searches of any sort. Every library is closed, and it is said 
all of them are so disarranged, it will be weeks, if not 
months, after public order shall have been restored, before 
they can be placed on their old footing. Meantime, the 


whole tribe of jackals, who provide food for our literary 
lions, starve. 


Messrs. Charles C. Chatfield & Co., of New 
Haven, have lately published Four Years at Yale, 
by a graduate of ’69. The table of contents indi- 
cates a very thorough description of whatever per- 
tains to University life. According to The 
New Covenant, the occasional theme of recent 
Western sermons has been Ginx’s Baby. . . 
The Hartford Courant, alluding to an unhappy es- 
capade in type of which our literary page was re- 
cently a victim and for which we owe a voluminous 
apology tothe Rev. Dr. W. R. Williams of this city is 
pleased to say: “It always pains us to point out 
typographical errors of our contemporaries. Some 
time ago Mr. W. R. Wilkins [sic] published three 
sermons, and the Christian Union gave them a cor- 
dial endorsement,” etc. Hereafter, when the 
Courant wishes to pluck out the motes from the 
eyes of its contemporaries, it had better remove the 
* Wilkins” from its own! 


BOOKS. 
The Gospel according to John. 

Lange, D. D., Professor of eology at the 

University of Bonn. Translated from the Ger- 

mau, revised, enlarged, and edited, by Philip 

Schaft, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Union 

Theological Seminary. New York: Chas. Scrib- 

ner & Co. 1871. Pp. 654. 

This, with one other volume—the Commentary on 
the Revelation of John—will eomplete the New 
Testament division of Lange’s great work. The 
Revelation has appeared, in German, and the En- 
glish translation is being made, and will soon be pub- 
lished, together with a full Index of the whole work. 
We learn with interest, from the Editor’s Introduc- 
tion, that the translation of the present volume 
was commenced by the lamented Dr. Yeomans, of 
Orange, N. J., to whom such competent judges 
as Drs. Alexander, Hodge, Stowe, H. B. Smith, 
McClintock, and Bunsen assigned “the very first 
rank ambng translators of theological works from 
the German into pure, idiomatic English.”’ He car- 
ried the translation through’the ninth chapter. At 
this point it was taken up and was completed ‘by 
Miss Evelina Moore,—a granddaughter of Bishop 
Moore of Virginia, who, says Dr. Schaff, *“ with 
womanly instinct and intuition penetrated to the 
very heart of John and his commentator, and fin- 
ished the translation to my entire satisfaction.” 
This successful labor involves so much beside a 
thorough knowledge of the German language, and 
a command of the English, that it will rank Miss 
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Moore among the few women who have been ac- 
complished scholars. And it is, we think, peculiarly 
felicitous that the Gospel of this manly but woman- 
ly apostle should have had these two translators of 
a commentary which is characterized itself by so 
much of his spirit. More than any of the other 
volumes, this has evidently been to Dr. Lange a 
labor of love. Much of his introduction is a re- 
strained rhapsody, inspired by his affectionate ad 
miration of the courageous disciple ‘whom Jesus 
loved,’’—the man who “ goes through the terrors of 
the world almost undisturbed, and stands upright be- 
side the falling Peter in the High Priest’s house,’— 
but whose love has such tender depth, whose knowl- 
edge is ‘‘an intuitive beholding,’’ whose receptivity 
and contemplativeness, and self-surrender, are so 
feminine, and who is so beloved because he loves so 
much, Dr. Schaff himself has caught the enthusiasm 
for the character of the writings of this apestle, and 
it has been kindled by much study of them. In 
1843 he wrote out afull course of lectures on the 
Gospel of John, he tells us, for his students in the 
University of Berlin; and his revision of the work 
before us has been so conscientiously done, that to 
have prepared, on the basis of his lectures, an orig- 
inal commentary would have been a task much 
less laborious. This American edition, on account 
of original comments, and free quotations from the 
latest editions of the best commentaries on John, 
and numerous additions to the exegesis, and to the 
critical annotations, is to a large extent a new 
work. But with all the minute labor bestowed 
upon it, the work, he says, is still “‘ far from coming 
up to my own imperfect standard of a commentary 
on this marvelous Gospel.’’ Luther speaks of John 
as ‘‘the unique, true, tender, main Gospel.” The 
other evangelists, says Calvin, ‘show forth the 
body of Christ, if we may so speak, but John his 
soul,”’ Meyer, whom Dr. Schaff calls the ablest 
grammatical exegete of the age, a dry man, and in- 
different to dogmatic results, but who gradually 
rose, through a life-long study of the Word of God, 
from a rationalistic to an almost orthodox stand- 
point,—warmly speaks of ‘‘the clear height and 
quiet perfection of this wonderful Gospel,” and 
says, ‘ with its fullness of grace, peace, truth, light, 
and life, it is destined to contribute to a closer union 
of Christians.’’ Lange himself calls it ‘‘ the diamond 
among the gospels—fully penetrated with the light 
of life.” Something of this delightful enthusiasm 
breathes through the whole volume; and we are 
moved to say of it in comparison with its predeces- 
sors, what Bishop Wordsworth applies to the fourth 
Gospel in comparison with the other three—“‘ Thou 
hast kept the good wine until now.’ The editor 
thinks that Lange, with his elaborate care, fertile 
genius, and lovely Johannean spirit, “has dug 
more gold and silver from the mine of this Gospel, 
than any singie commentator before him.” Some 
of the symbolisms, doubtless, which Lange discerns, 
will appear, to most of his readers in this country, 
merely fanciful,—the forcing of similies and slight 
apalogics iuto permanent spiritual correspond- 
encies. They seem to come from reaching out after 
that something more which the German mind pre- 
eminently delights—and so often delusively—to be- 
lieve that it has found. But thereis so much to 
receive, and so little to hesitate over, or reject, that 
every student of the Bible will be grateful for the 
help and the inspiration which he will get from his 
commentaries. The Introduction alone, in its rela- 
tions to modern scholarship, its defense of the genu- 
ineness and integrity of the fourth Gospel, with its 
analysis, its suggestive disquisitions, and its various 
exhaustive discussions, is invaluable. The revision 
of the text has been made with constant reference 
to the latest critical sources, viz., Tischendorf’s 
Eighth Edition—now in course of publication:— 
Tregelles, 1861; Alford’s Sixth Edition: 1868; and 
advanced sheets of Westcott & Hort’s forthcoming 
edition of the Greek Testament. 

The completed Lange’s New Testament ought to 
be in the library of every pastor in the land, and 
few gifts would be more welcome, or of greater 
value, to those who cannot afford to buy the work 
for themselves. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Hours of Exercise on the Alps. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Cov.) 
There is no literary fancy work in this book. 
Prof. Tyndall has adventures to recount, his ascents 
were frequently hazardous, and occasionally at- 
tended by serious accidents; but in telling his story 
he writes as if under restraint, keeping down all 
rhetorical enthusiasms and limiting himself tena- 
ciously to a plain and frank narrative. The conse- 
quence is that we come to a much clearer appre- 
hension of what Alpine climbing eonsists in, its 
difficulties and its arts. The earliest notes in the 
volume dute back to 1860, when the author made his 
first attempt to scale the Matterhorn in company 
with Mr. Hawkins. During the ensuing five years, 
Prof. Tyndall made two other trials of this difficult 
peak, the final one being crowned with success. He 
also ascended the Weisshorn, the Jungfrau, and 
wandered fruitfully among the glaciers around the 
Grimsel. In general the Professor holds that the 
dangers of the Alps are slight if one have a toler- 
ably sure foot, a cool head, plenty of discretion and 
a good deal of experience. The force of gravity is 
what the climber is ever fighting, and against this 
Tyndall opposes friction. Bear close to the rock 
along which you are passing, and strike your Alpine 
stock through ice or snow with the thrust of your 
two hands if you chance to slip—this is the counsel 
which he is constantly giving his readers, and very 
excellent, though not always practicable advice it 
is. Some admirable portraitures of mountain guides 
are in this book, the unfortunate Bennen standing 
forth conspicuous. In telling the story of certain 
terrible catastrophes, attention is directed to the 
matter-of-fact causes, thus ensuring a more definite 
conception than is possible in the usual florid and 
sensational descriptidns. In this partof the volume 
the author calls in to his aid his friends Hawkins 
and Gossett. It would be impossible for Prof. 





Tyndall to write upon any subject without adding 


to our scientific knowledge. Hence notes upon 
Alpine sculpture, cloud forms, and the causes of 
glacier movement. The latter topic is treated with 
some largeness, the viscous theory of ice being op- 
posed, and the fact of regelation being adduced in 
explanation of the stream-like motion of the gla- 
ciers. The closing portions of the book are devoted 
to a description of a visit to Lake Killarney, to 
Suowdon in Wales, and to Algeria. 


Reindeer, Dogs and Snow Shoes. With Hiustra- 
tions. By Richard J. Bush. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) Mr. Bush was attached to the Russo-Amer- 
ican Telegraph Expedition, and the present book is 
an account of his experiences in Siberia during ’65, 
66, and ’67._ The theme is by no means new, having 
been lightly touched by Col. Knox in his Overland 
Through Asia, and very charmingly handled by 
George Kennan in his Tent Life in Siberia. The 
latter, however, wasted the better portion of his 
not very thick volume in idle details of the voyage 
out. Bush, on the other hand, plunges into his sub- 
ject from the start and gives us over five hundred 
pages (royal duodecimo) of careful notes of Siberian 
adventure. His style is not so picturesque as Ken- 
nan’s, and there is less allusion to scientific points, 
but on the other hand he has a quick eye and a 
faithful pen. The reader sees all that the author 
saw, and can make his own deductions. Nowhere 
else have we been able to find so clear a statement 
of what the Telegraph Expedition had in plan, the 
basis on which it went in distributing its survey 
parties, the causes of the great expense of the pre- 
liminary work, and the amount of progress which 
had been made up to the time when the project was 
abandoned. The horrors of a Siberian famine are 
brought before us by the simple details of personal 
sufferings far more vividly than if Mr. Bush had 
permitted his imagination to supply the place of 
the bard and terrible facts. Besides the account of 
individual experiences, all of them interesting and 
often of great value, the author has gathered a vast 
deal of fresh information regarding the topography 
of the country and the character of the people. 
The illustrations accompanying the volume greatly 
add to its usefulness, as they are from sketches 
taken on the spot. The book is still further enrich- 
ed by a series of meteorological tables and by a 
careful route map. 


The Moabite Stone. By the Rey. B. F. De Costa. 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
plea for true antiquarianism with which the author 
prefaces his discussion of the Moabite Stone is very 
delightful reading ; but the excellence of his mono- 
graph is in itself a sufficing proof that a love for 
antiquity may go hand in hand with the utmost 
vivacity. Mr. De Costa has taken a somewhat dry 
subject and rendered it full of interest. The legend 
on the Moabite Stone is of high archzeological value, 
and affords unexpected corroboration of the Bib- 
lical narrative. yet bitherto It nas been almost ex- 
clusively an affair of scholars. The story of the 
Stone and its historical significance is now, how- 
ever, brought with admirable clearness before the 
general public. The author tells us how the dis- 
covery was made, gives us the text of the most ap- 
proved translation, introduces the two other Phe- 
nician inscriptions, and points out the exact bearing 
of the whole matter to future research. The book 
has a special interest at present, inasmuch as the 
future investigations in the region of the Druses 
(the old Moabite country) have been intrusted to 
the American branch of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 


Livy Literally Translated. Two vols. (New 
York: Harper Brothers.) This is an addition to 
the Harpers’ Classical Library Series, and is a very 
close translation indeed. The purpose of the pub- 
lication “‘ goes without ing,” as the French have 
it. As we do not care té tomment we will conteat 
ourselves with an anecdote. Years ago when the 
present writer was at Phillips’ Exeter Acad- 
emy, a youth from Texas, not noted for elaborate 
scholarship, was up befere a tutor, construing a 
passage from Cesar’s Commentaries. He read 
along quite glibly, when Mr. —— at the desk uacci- 
dentally caught a glimpse of the text-book over the 
lad’s shoulder and saw it was an ‘‘interlinear.”” “I 
say, Jackson,” shouted tke tutor, “‘ you’re not read- 
ing that quite right. I can’t find that construction 
in my book.” ‘Oh,’ replied the unabashed Jack- 
son, ‘‘I suppose that’s because I’ve got the very 
latest edition’’! 


Hans Breitman in Europe. By Charles G. Le-~ 
land. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) 
Mr. Leland has of late managed Hans Breitman 
very unequally, and the adventures of this indom- 
itable warrior ** As an Uhlan” were not quite even 
with the author’s previous reputation. The present 
book, however, the fifth of the series, recalls the 
better days of Hans. It brims over with humor, 
some of it grotesque, sometimes sadly smacking of 
the cabaret, but more frequently large, and hearty 
and delicious. That Breitmar is as good in Latin 
as he is in French or German is shown in his * In- 
terview with the Pope.’’ He quite fascinates Pio 
Nono with his devotion to the newdogma. His 
easy-going principles are thus stated : 

“In nostro monasterio si habemus nostrum rentum, 
Contra infallibiJita non curamus rubrum céentum.” 


The Widower. By Julie P.Smith. (New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.) The writer of this notice does 
not take the responsibility of pronouncing The 
Widower utterly unreadable, but he cannot con- 
scientiously say much in its praise. It has consider- 
able vivacity, no plot to speak of, and frequent pas- 
sages which do not commend themselves to the 
average American taste. Of these latter, perhaps 
the following is the worst example. It is thought 
proper to say of Chandos, one of the most elegant 
and accomplished gentlemen in the book, that 
while at the breakfast table he broke “his egg 
into its glass with such deft skill that no particle 
adhered to his clean, nervous fingers,” leaving the 
reader to make his own inferences regarding the 





fingers of the remaining guests, 
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To Conrrirsutors.—Unaccepted articles will be 
returned, if, at the time they are sent, a request is 
made to that effect and sufficient postage stamps are 
inclosed. 

Manuacripts not so accompanied will not be pre- 
served, and subsequent requests for their return 
cannot be complied with. . 





HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 

Being unable to detect thieves in the Post-Office, 
and there having been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Postmasters are required by ‘law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 





An accident interrupts, for this week only, the 
appearance of My Wife and 1 in our columns. 





MINISTERS’ VACATIONS. 

NSTEAD of relinquishing the growing custom 
of ministerial vacations, it would be for the 
interest of churches to extend the practice. There 
is no class in the community that requires rest and 
recreation more than clergymen. All professional 
men, who are subject to steady and prolonged 
brain-work, ought to have periods of release and 
recreation. As society grows more complex, and 
its affairs more stimulating, this need develops 
itself with more urgency. We are not apt to con- 
sider the effect of general education in increasing 
the excitement and excitability of the whole com- 
munity. At a lower stage of civilization the brain 
is duller, slower, and less susceptible. The mass 
of uncultivated men may be regarded as cerebral 
non-conductors. But the education of the whole 
people creates conditions which favor both the 
generation of excitements and the univeisal prop- 
agation of them. Men now live, especially in our 
cities, twice as fast as they did fifty years ago. 
They sleep less and work more. But it is not 
legitimate work that wears out the machine. It is 
unresting excitement which still goes on after 
work ceases. So long as one is in society it 
is scarcely possible to shield himself from this 
almost atmospheric influence. It invades his 
house. It meets him in the street. Every one is 
alert, vital, excited, and excitable. The uncon- 
scious waste goes on without registration or sig- 
nal, until, in an hour that he looked not for, the 
man breaks down. If an element of modera- 
tion could be introduced into affairs, if the quality 
of mental action could be kept up, but the tone 
lowered, it might be better. But this is an ideal 
whose realization must be sought in the ages.to 
come. As nature, after a period of activity, ordains 
a period of sleep, so men may well supplement 
terms of professional work by periods of recrea- 
tion. Vacations are the safety-valves of profes- 
sional men. No effort should be made to restrict 
the tendency to them. The practice should not 
be confined to clergymen. It should extend to all 
professions. This whole generation of men need 
more holidays, not fewer. Such unremitting strain 
as active men indulge in is not a necessity. It is 
a sacrifice to ambition or vanity. A livelihood 
with all the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
civilized life, may, as a general rule, be attained 

without excessive work, or grinding anxiety. 

But nothing so little contents men as Enough ! 
Every Enough has just beyond it that little more 
which men covet, and beyond that still more, and 
more again, until life, kept hot for years, at last, 
like a boiler driven on with night and day work, 
is burnt out. 

Sometimes this utter disregard of good sense 
is esteemed, if it happens in a clergyman, as a 
precious sign of grace. It is not a great while 
ago that men regarded robust health and gayety of 
disposition in a minister as signs of worldliness. 
The true saint must be cadaverous, he must have 
a bad liver, poor digestion, a sad face. To be 
unfit for this world was regarded as a striking pre- 
sumption of fitness for the other. Happily good 
sense is rapidly doing away with such notions. 

But another form of the evil still exists, scarcely 
abated. If a young minister preaches with 
flaming zeal, night and day, till his voice grows 
husky, till his nervous system is shattered, till he 
falls out of the ranks (to die, prematurely, fool- 
ishly, wickedly), thousands will celebrate his 
fidelity, and hold him up as a model of self- 
devotion! But there is no grace in violating the 
‘laws of God. Slow suicide is more foolish than 
suicide outright. A man is not any the less a 
subject of the laws of nature because he holds a 
commission in the service of grace. At least as 
much as anybody else the preacher should let his 
moderation be known to all men. He should dis- 
tinguish between diligence and spiritual dissipa- 
tion; between fervency and inflammation of 
spirit ; between enterprise and excess, In short, 
not only “a man’s a man for a’ that,” but a 
minister is nothing but a man, for all that— 
hierarchs say to the contrary! Against all the 
preposterous notions that grace changes a minis- 
ter into a sort of nondescript, too good for earth 
and not fit for heaven, an air-plant without roots, 
growing from the tree of life and reaching down 
into this lower atmosphere, we oppose the whole- 
some and hearty good sense of that most manly 
man, St. Paul : “ We also are men of like passions 
with you,” (Acts xiv: 15.) 





UNCONSCIOUS WORSHIP. 
HERE are some conceptions of God which 
make him supremely selfish. Thus, he is rep- 
resented as demanding from men simply a personal 
homage—in the precise fashion of a jealous and 
sensitive despot. According to this view, no hu- 
man actions are pleasing to God except those done 
with distinct and conscious reference to him. In 
other words, virtue has no value or excellence in 
God’s eyes, except as its motive has immediate 
reference to himself. 

We conceive differently of the Divine character. 
God is the embodiment of purity, truth, and love. 
The whole power of his being is devoted to Ge- 
veloping these qualities in his creatures. What- 
ever effort any one makes toward those things, He 
takes as an aspiration toward himself. He asks 
our worship and regard, not that he may selfishly 
enjoy an incense of personal honor—but that he 
may draw us into that moral beauty, and sweet- 
ness, and perfection, of which he is the represent- 
ative. And every step which a man makes out of 
sensuality and selfishness toward purity and love, 
is astep toward God, and is worship of God. It 
may not be so meant, but He so takes it. 

A son has grown up to manhood in purity of 
heart, under the inspiration of a mother’s influ- 
ence. When far away from her side, temptation 
in gilded forms assails him, and he instinctively 
recoils from it, and thrusts it away—not even 
thinking of his mother, but strong in the spirit he 
has caught from her. If she knew it, would it not 
be to her a sweeter tribute than any affectionate 
word or caress? Inlike manner, when God’s chil- 
dren assert the divine nature which he has im- 
planted in them, by conquering earth-born temp- 
tation, not knowing or thinking why,—we may be 
sure that the depths of his fatherhood are stirred, 
in recognition of that unconscious obedience. 


Here, perhaps, is the great distinction between 
true and false religions—that in the latter the 
deity appears as one to be propitiated by per- 
sonal homage aside from moral conduct. This is 
the corrupt element that has infected not only 
heathen religions, but Judaism, and Christianity 
itself. It puts costly offerings, splendor of wor- 
ship, fervor of devotion, as a substitute for 
the service of temperance, justice, and love. 
It is wonderful to trace through all the his- 
tory of religion this constant effort of man to buy 
off God with mere personal homage, that he may 
not exact the costlier tribute of an upright life. It 
was this trait, displayed in the Pharisees, which 
roused Christ to such terrible denunciation as he 
never uttered against undisguised sins. What he 
denounced was the effort to substitute tecinical 
religion for rightness of life. It was the attempt 
to honor God without practically honoring good- 
ness. That kind of worship, Christ taught, is 
never acceptable. 

And on the other hand, deeds of kindness, of 
mercy, of truth, of fidelity, are real service to God. 
He is worshiped and honored whenever any man 
chooses the hard right rather than the easy wrong. 
Whether a man calls himself a Christian or not, 
whether he rightly conceives of God or not, 
each single instance of self-sacrifice is, so far as 
it goes, a Christian act. It is pleasing to God. 

It is a great thing to have a just conception of 
God’s character, to understand rightly the truths 
of religion. But when men become perplexed, and 
in feeling for God seem to lose themselves in the 
dark, it is a blessed thing that ofie way which leads 
to Him still lies plain before them. That way is 
in the moral law, which every honest man ac- 
knowledges to be binding on him. Robertson, in 
a striking passage, pronounces that man happy 
who in the depths of religious perplexity has held 
fast to the consciousness within him that, whatev- 
er else be true or false, it is better to be pure than 
to be foul, better to speak truth than to lie, better 
to be generous than to be selfish. That last refuge 
is denied to no man. There planted, he may be 
faithful to God even while he questions whether 
there be a God. 


So, again, we rightly think those fortunate in 
whom the spiritual faculties are by nature strong, 
so that they find it easy to realize God, and to car- 
ry the thought of him with them. But those who 
are by nature poor in this spiritual imagination, 
may be just as faithful, just as acceptable to God, 
in their daily lives, as their more richly endowed 
brethren. To do what seems to us right, is to 
please God. It may consist but in the smallest 
things, it may be only the performance of the most 
insignificant task,—no matter, if it is done in a 
spirit of fidelity, God takes it as honor done to 
himself. He is Goodness,—and every good act is 
an offering laid on his altar. 

What then, it may be asked, is the need of any 
recognition of @ personal God? The need is this, 
that in such recognition there is a power to help 
toward goodness that is found nowhereelse. The 
knowledge of God, as revealed in our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—the sight of that all-glorious being, spot- 
less in holiness, radiant in love,—surpassingly 
draws the soul into likeness to what it beholds. 
Conscience toils heavily along, until love gives it 
wings. Itis good that we should even grope in 
darkness toward our Father ; it is far better that 
seeing him we should move swiftly in the light 
shed from his countenance. 

But, we are never to regard devotion itself,—the 
genuine ecstasy of the soul beholding God—as 
something to suflice instead of fidelity in our daily 
walk. Nothing takes the plate of that. No spir- 
itual experience is witnessed as true which does 





not bear fruit in that, All that we call religion,— 








beliefs, feelings, acts of worship,—has its worth 
tested by the result iu our daily conduct. 

Christ uttered a fearful warning to those who 
take his name on themselves, who even become 
eminent, and do great works in the capacity of his 
followers, yet without becoming truly his. “ Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have 
cast out devils, and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? Then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquily.” 

And on the other hand, he pictures some as wel- 
comed into heaven’s felicity, for what they had 
done in utter unconsciousness that they were 
serving their Lord, Wondering, they ask, “Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee 
a stranger and took thee in? er naked, and cloth- 
ed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee?” And the reply comes, 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 








TOLERATION IN RUSSIA. 


HAT a deputation of American citizens, wait- 

ing on the Czar of Russia with a petition in 
behalf of religious toleration, should be welcomed 
with every mark of honor, is a noteworthy sign of 
progress. Twenty years ago it would have been 
safe to pronounce such an attempt a failure in 
advance, but now we are with equal confidence, 
and perhaps too hopefully, taking success for 
granted. The friendship of the Czar for Ameri- 
cans, and his own well-known liberality of feeling, 
lend credibility to the telegraphic reports of a 
willingness to entertain the bold proposition which 
is made to him. 

But it is to be remembered that, however will- 
ing and even anxious the Muscovite Government 
may be to take rank with the foremost nations in 
giving freedom of opinion to the people, the diffi- 
culties are exceeding great. If an affirmative an- 
swer is given, it will be an act worthy of all 
praise for its boldness, and may yet take time and 
cost serious conflicts before it can be put into 
practical operation. Or if it fails we should not 
be greatly disappointed. It is a very long step 
forward, especially for a nation as staid in its re- 
ligious convictions as Russia. The Ruler, auto- 
cratic as he is, cannet make such a stride without 
involving himself in serious disturbances of the 
political equilibrium. In the abolition of serf- 
dom he had need of the Church power to sustain 
him against the wrath of the nobility, and now if 
he shall offend the Church in turn, it is not easy 
to see what political party can be relied on to 
stand by the throne. 

The ecclesiastical history of the Eastern or 
Greek Church is in many respects difficult to 
understand, by reason of its contrasts to the rest 
of Christendom. The divergence of idea at the 
great schism of Eastern and Western, was far 
more profound than could be expressed in any 
creed or symbol. One thing has been manifest. 
Progress or change has been resisted, and what- 
ever change has been made, even in matters which 
would seem to us utterly frivolous, has been at 
the hands of the ruling powers in the Church and 
State, while the ranks of dissent have been 
swelled to millions by those of the priesthood and 
people who have steadily resisted innovation. 
The dissenters are Surovers, or Old School people, 
who will not have the priestly benediction pro- 
pounced with three fingers, because of old it was 
given with two; who will perish as martyrs rather 
than have the more seemly paintings of European 
masters stand to represent for them the saints in 
place of their primitive daubs. 

To make such a people understand toleration in 
religious opinion is like making a headstrong 
eataract turn to run up hill. There have been 
those in this country who have represented Russia 
as a tolerant nation. During the Crimean war 
our missionaries in Turkey were taken to task for 
siding in feeling with the Allies and deprecating 
the possible incorporation of Turkey in the Rus- 
sian dominions. But they took a nearer and 
truer view of aftairs than their wise critics on 
this side. Russia has been steadfastly intolerant, 
and worse in this regard than Turkey. Noclergy- 
man of another persuasion can travel within the 
Muscovite boufidaries without especial permit 
from the Czar, and this is rarely given. Proselyt- 
ism has been prevented by the terrors of Siberia ; 
and although other religions came by conquest to 
be incorporated in the Empire, and a quasi suffer- 
ance has been given to such, no change is 
allowed except into the Established Church. 
Change of religion is a political crime. It is 
manifest that missionary operations must be im- 
possible under such a system, and the free circu- 
lation of the Bible, of which much talk was made 
a few years since, was in reality a farce. 

Happy will be the event if the relaxation of 
these stern laws and sterner customs of a stolid 
people be proved possible. The Lutherans of the 
Baltic provinces were in their ignorange snared 
into the Greek Church, and, once there, neither 
they nor their children can get out. It will be a 
worthy deed to secure the relief of these, but 
grander still to secure a more general emancipa- 
tion. This must be grounded not in the will of a 
liberally-minded Czar, but in an organic change 
of the Muscovite constitution. Otherwise an out- 
break of bigotry and an untimely death may 
transfer the reins of power into the hands of one 
less willing to listen to the pleadings of heretics. 


We may devoutly pray for and expect the best 
results, while recognizing the difficulties and the 
danger that our hopes may be blighted. 





THE ORANGE MASTER AND Mayor HALt.—We 

have received a letter from Mr. John J. Bond, 

“Grand Master of the Loyal Orangemen,” written 

at Fort Hamilton, explaining in detail the cireum- 

stances preceding the proclamation of the city 

authorities on the 11th of July and the riot on the 

12th. We have no space for the letter, but the 

gist of it is in the following paragraph. Writing: 
of the attempt recently made to show that the 

aetion of the city authorities was induced by the 

Orange Master’s appeal in the letter published, 

which declared his disapprobation of the ap- 

proaching parade, Mr. Bond says : 

“Mr. Hall, or some of his friends on his account, is sad- 
dling me with the burden of his proclamation, whereas it 
was issued and published hours before he could have re- 
ceived that letter from me. My letter to Mr. Kelso was 
mailed on the evening of the 10th, and could not be deliv- 
ered in New York until 8 or 9 o’clock next morning, the 


llth ; whereas the proclamation was printed and circulated 
by siz o’clock that same morning.”’ 


Since this is a very succinct statement of fact 
we do not see that it needs any argument to apply 
or enforce it. 





CLosinc CourcHEs.—In the absence of the pas- 
tor, in summer vacations, it is not necessary to 
close the church, or to suspend the social meet- 
ings. Where the society has pecuniary ability a 
supply is usually voted for the pulpit, and the 
prayer-meetings are sustained by the brethren of 
the church. The absence of the pastor and the 
shutting up of the church are two very different 
things, and do not need to go together. Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, has been closed in the sum- 
mer vacation but two or three times in more than 
twenty years. Great pains are taken to fill the 
pulpit with able and edifying preachers, and 
though the audience is not ordinarily so great as 
during the rest of the year, it yet numbers over a 
thousand. The Rev. Mr. Burton, of Hartford, Ct., 
always a favorite in Brooklyn, has preached two 
Sundays. The Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Norwich, 
N. Y., has likewise just completed his ministrat:on 
of two Sundays. He was requested to preach again, 
but otherengagements prevented. The Rev. James 
C. Beecher will occupy the pulpit for the four ensu - 
ing Sundays. 








EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


The editors of our country have every advantage for 
magnifying their trials and their effortsin behalf of the 
public, and they have not neglected their opportunities. 
Far be it from me to deny the value of their self-sacrifice. 
Doubtless they deliver us from a great amount of chaff, 
and select with unerring judgment the grain of wheat that 
is to feed us. They educate the masses, they control poli- 
tics, they elevate the public taste, they do all that is worth 
doing. Do they not say so? And who would dispute them? 

But alas for the ingratitude of the world! These bene- 
factors of society are not only criticized by their readers, 
who should submissively receive what is given them, but 
their angelic dispositions are tried by the unreason of the 
writers who contribute to their columns. The total de- 
pravity of mankind conspires with the more total depravity 
of womankind to torment these martyrs to the cause of 
learning and refinement. The ruthless citizens of the Re- 
public persist upon heaping upon these unhappy men 
loads of manuscript, mostly nonsense, which their con- 
sciences compel them to read, and then—ah! stern con- 
sciences! compel them to reject. The same individuals 
wickedly roll (instead of folding) their manuscripts, felo- 
niously write badly, madly send long articles instead of 
short ones, and, generally, do those things that they ought 
not to do, and leave undone those things that they ought 
to do. 

All these and many more woes of these benefactors of 
the race are frequently set forth by their ready pens, and 
do greatly excite our sympathy. 

But who has heard the other side? 

Perhaps an editor whose conscience gives no twinge will 
allow one of the “dangerous classes” to ask a few questions 
from that point of view: 

1. Does it elevate the masses, as to honesty, to receive 
and use an article without payment or acknowledgment? 

2. Isit fair to keep manuscript for months without ac- 
knowledging its receipt, then to send the printed article, 
and wait for the writer to dun before paying for it? 

3. Isit honorable not tq@-return unused manuscript ac- 
companied by stamps after having conspicuously printed 
an assurance that such manuscript should be returned ? 

4. Is it courteous to keep manuscript till it is wanted, 
even if for months, without any acknowledgment of its 
receipt? 

5. After how long a silence isa writer at liberty to send 
his manuscript to another paper or magazine, without 
danger of being accused of cheating? 

6. Has an editor a moral right to engage a correspondent 
to furnish articles, to be sent and used at pleasure, and paid 
“by the piece,” with the understanding that ove or two a 
week are expected, and suddenly to cease using them for 
three months without cause of complaint ? 

7. Why has the editor a right to alter the articles, more 
especially the poems, accepted by him, and how far does 
thaf right extend? 

If we who offend could receive a little instruction, we 
might possibly improve. 


UR correspondent does such full and feeling 

justice toeditorial tribulations, that wein turn 
ean certainly do no less than essay to answer his 
inquiries. We will take the questions in the order 
in which they stand. 


1. It depends entirely upon the character of the 
article. The daily papers constantly, and the 
weeklies to some extent, publish brief notes, 
questions, &c.; as to which it would be idle to ex- 
pect the editor to send a written acknowledgment. 
In the case of such an “ article” as we suppose our 
correspondent has in mind—a story, a essay, or 
the like,—we think it certainly discourteous, nos 
to say dishonest, to publish without even saying 
“thank you.” As to more substantial recompense ; 
where nothing has been promised, and nothing 
asked, the writer can hardly maintain a claim for 
payment. 

2. A newspaper, like the rest of the world, ought 
to settle its debts promptly. 





8. Of course not. 





f 
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4, We suppose the practice of editorial offices 
varies as to acknowledging the receipt of accepted 
articles. The right rule seems to us to be, to ei- 
ther use promptly, or notify by letter. But even 
where this rule prevails exceptions sometimes oc- 
cur; for it often bappens that the publication of 
un article is unexpectedly delayed or prevented by 
some of the thousand shifting circumstances that 
beset an editor’s work. 

5. When he has written to the office where the 
artiele was first sent, stating his purpose, and has 
allowed sufficient time for an answer to be re- 
turned. 

6. Everything depends on the terms of the “un- 
derstanding.” The question as stated is too vague 
t» be definitely answered. In general, where a 
thing is to be done or left undone “ at pleasure,” 
no excuse need be offered for doing or leaving 
undone. 

7. It is a part of the ayowed and understood 
business of an editor to edit,—that is, to ‘‘ prepare 
for publication.” His proper work ineludes cor- 
rection ef errors of all sorts in the articles which 

_pass through his hands. The only limit to this 
work of revision must be fixed by nis own judg- 
ment and taste. The only presumptive under- 
standing between him and the writer is that the 
sense shall not be materially altered without the 
latter’s consent,—in the case of poetry, the same 
restriction might apply as to tke form. 

We do not profess to follow implicitiy and infal- 
libly the principles which we have laiddown. But 
we aim to conform to them, and are willing to be 
judged by them; pleading guilty, when we fall 
short, to the human infirmities of negligence and 
liability to accident. 





—The Advance illustrates the object of the new 
Free Religion movement (viz: extract all the good of 
all religions) by this appropriate comparison : 

“A sick man comes into an apothecary’s shop, anc wants 
a specific remedy fora fearful disease, which is carrying 
him to the grave; a remedy which bas been prescribed by 
an experienced physician, and has been used with the most 
favorable results by a multitude of similar sufferers. But 
Dr. Frothingham steps up and advises, insted, that the 
man take home all the drugs in the store, boil them up to- 
gether, and diink copiously of the mixture!” 


This is like the Chinese doctors in San Francisco, 
who always reckon the patient’s chances of recovery 
by the number of ingrejients that go into the olla 
podrida they administer. “ You pay one dollar,” 
they say, ‘‘givee you one medicine ; two dollar, two 
medicine ; three dollar, three medicine ; twenty 
dollar, twenty medicine—sure to get well!” What 
an efficacious religion, according to this scheme, 
must one be which is compounded of the ‘ Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Mohammedan, Brahminic, Boodhist, 
Confucian, Greek, Roman, African, Fijian,” and all 
the rest ! 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

In view of the relation which a Christian sustains to his 
God, to his family, to the church and the world around him; 
can the follower of Jesus consistently engage in popular 
amusements and summer recreations? 

We cannot say what would be best for a man 
who was viewing so many and such vast rela- 
tions. Far better take things one at a time. 

When a man is hungry let him eat ; when thirsty, 
drink ; when sleepy, sleep ; when stiff with sitting 
let him run, dance, and jump; when overworked 
and jaded let him recreate himself. 

Let every man give himself to some useful and 
honorable work—a work that taxes his best facul- 
ties. Then let this man keep his mind and body 
as he should his tools or capital, in good working 
order. Sometimes by fasting, sometimes by friski- 
ness, sometimes by “popular amusements,” at 
other times by unpopular sobrieties. Let a man 
recreate himself as often and as perfectly as he 

san, for a busy man will wear eut soon enough at 
best. 

But, be it always remembered that pleasure fol- 
lowed for pleasure’s sake wears men out sooner 
than any ordinary work. Such pleasures, un- 
earned by work, are called dissipations because 
they dissipate, scatter, squander, and waste one’s 
strength and manhood. 


Are we to suppose that the prophets of old habitually ut- 
tered prophecies which they understood not? That they, 
or the other sacred writers, were used by the Spirit as 
senseless instruments—as a flute is the senseless and uncon- 
scious means through which melody is produced. In oth- 
er words, was the Inspiration under which the scriptures 
were written, something outside of and beyond the writers’ 
consciousness ? 

We do not care to propound any theory of in- 
sprization in answer to this question. We prefer 
to deal with each case as we come to it. 

So much of old time prophecy as is made up of 
an eloquent or poetic review of history and cur- 
rent experience, declarations of God’s will, and 
exhortations to righteousness, is fairly paralleled 
by the highest and best of preaching in our Chris- 
tian churches. The prophets were preachers. 
And the Christian preacher of to-day has attained 
an experience far from rich if he have not known 
times both in his study and before the people 
when he spoke forth glowing words far beyond 
his own unaided ability to devise or utter, Despise 
not prophesyings. 

The true preacher of the Gospel is to-day an 
inspired man, when he is inspired. There are ex- 
alted states of spiritual consciousness which can- 
not be accounted for in any other way. This is 
the delight, the intoxicating delight of preach- 
ing—to walk royally in high places among the 
children of light, and declare without a shadow 
of doubt or one faltering syllable the truth of 
God, 


But we find prophetic utterances in the Old 
Testament besides these of which we have 
spoken, and it would be more ingenious than 
wise to speculate upon the prophets’ conscious- 
ness during an experience of which we have no 
personal knowledge. It would seem, as in the 
case of Balaam, that the will of the prophet to 
speak one way, was overborne by a necessity to 
speak another. In the New Testament we find 
those who were possessed of devils against their 
will, and sorely afflicted. From out of the mouth 
of such, the devils spake, and gave their own 
proper name, and not the name of the afflicted 
one whom they obsessed. 

The often quoted “live coal” that the angel 
took with tongs from off the altar to touch the 
mouth of Isaiah withal, seems to imply a quicken- 
ing of words rather than a quickening of thoughts. 
The prophets may have been mere pipes, trum- 
pets, at times. In any such case of course they 
would speak far beyond their own ability to 
understand. 

Besides these utterances there are cases not a 
few in which the language spoken with reference 
to one event serves as a perspective tube or tele- 
scope through which we view another event of 
similar quality but vaster dimensions. A memo- 
rable illustration of this is furnished by our Lord, 
who, in conversation with his disciples, predicted 
the fall of Jerusalem and the end ef the world in 
terms so commingled that no man can accurately 
assort them, and the probability is that they 
were not meant to be assorted. 

The Messianic prophecies of Isaiah, and, more 
strikingly, those found in the psalms are of this 
nature. They often apply to heroes, saviours, and 
deliverances that were near at hand; and the 
prophets who sung their praise did not know that 
the words used were given by the Holy Spirit not 
alone for an immediate, but for a perpetual use. 
~ Thus we think it best to take the prophetic 
utterances one by one, and according to the reve- 
lations of history, guided by the Holy Spirit him- 
self, interpret them and declare the fact as to each 
one successively. But, as we said at the outset, 
we decline to propound any theory of inspiration. 


You say “ Take from the world the knowledge of God which 
is in Christ Jesus, and there would be little left to worship.” 
How do you account for the intense and vivid sense of God, 
in some of his noblest aspects, which appears in the Psalms 
of David? Some of these Psalms are yet the fittest lan- 
guage which our devotion can find; yet David lived before 
Christ’s coming. 

What David was actually thinking or feeling 
while writing or singing his psalms is one matter. 
What these same psalms seem to sing or speak in 
our ears is a very different matter. 

Mountains that are in fact bare and bleak, cut 
by gorges of darkness, and made inaccessible by 
hard-lined cliffs and frowning precipices, may be 
often seen through the haze of distance purpling 
in the sunlight, and seeming like the dwelling- 
places of the blest. What the mountains are is 
one matter, what they seem is quite another mat- 
ter. ° 

The psalms of David as sung literally by a He- 
brew shepherd or warrior differ materially from 
the psalms of David after being translated by St. 
Jerome, the Christian, into Latin, and re-translat- 
ed by King James’ Company into English, and 
finally, interpreted by the delicate consciousness 
and taste of a Christian believer. We doubt that 
the psalms of David originally contained a very 
large percentage of distinctively Christian doc- 
trine. What we see in them, and use as the 
“fittest language which our devotion can find,” 
we owe to Christian translators, who have viewed 
the psalms of David through the golden atmos- 
phere of Christian faith. 

In short, save here and there some tremendous 
utterances which will not submit to any softening, 
the psalms of David are to-day in the main trans- 
figured and glorified ; they are themselves debtors 
to Him whose glory fills the heavens, and shall 
one day fill the earth. 

The Old Testament contains, however, one de- 
scription of God so completely Christian that it 
seems an anachronism where we find it, yet it is 
repeated, in whole or in part, by several writers 
afterward, showing the hold which these inspired 
utterances had gained upon the language and re- 
ligion of Israel. 

Moses, astounded by the stupid idglatries of his 
people, and oppressed by the prospect of endless 
and useless toil in their elevation, spoke ferth 
from his weary spirit a prayer that he might be- 
hold the glory, the true glory of God. To him 
thus situated as saviour of a race—to him who 
was to save others yet himself die in the wilder- 
ness—to him who stands the most conspicuous and 
faithful type ot Jesus Christ the Saviour that can 
be found in the Old Testament, the Lord appeared 
and proclaimed his true glory: “The Lord, the 
Lord God, mercifal and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty——.” Then Moses made haste and bowed his 
head toward the earth, and worshiped—worshiped 
Jesus Christ, of whom these words are a perfect 
description. : 

God’s power and godhead are clearly seen in the 
things that are made. Thus the works of God 
provoke fear. Fearsanctified becomes reverence. 
Reverence illuminated becomes Christian faith, 
and now, for the first time, God cau be worshiped 
“in truth.” Hence we said last week, Take from 
the world the knowledge of God, which is in Christ 





Jesus, and there would be little left to worship. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

* UBLIC OPINION.”—We give, this week, 

from the Tablet, a brief but clear statement 
of the Catholic sid@0f the School question. While 
we deem it a great pity that our Roman friends 
should find it necessary to make an uncompromis- 
ing stand upon a point so small as the reading in our 
schools (without note or comment) of a Book which 
is the revered foundation of their faith as well as 
ours, and so to raise a practical question full of diffi- 
culties in a republic like ours, we have always felt 
that if they chose to press the couscientious objec- 
tion, their point was well taken. But when we offer 
to yield, out of deference to their scruples, to dis- 
continue the Reading, they frankly declare that this 
utter divorce of education from religion is more ob- 
jectionable to them than the other. The alternative 
which they offer, the abandonment of a system of 
education guaranteed by the State, or the appor- 
tionment of the public moneys to the different de- 
nominations, to carry on their own schools in their 
own way, presents difficulties too numerous to be just 
here discussed. It looks very much as if we should 
be compelled to resort to the system which the 
Catholics call * godless,” trusting that those who 
are so impressed with its deficiencies will redouble 
their efforts to make up for them by private, per- 
sonal, and denominational faithfulness. Meanwhile, 
let us have the Catholic theory from Catholic sources, 


—Another view of Ministerial Vacations, which 
have been a good deal discussed of late, will be 
found in the same column, taken from the N. Y. 
Tribune. Apropos of this subject, the Congrega- 
tionalist enters its protest against using up the min- 
ister’s holiday, through any false scruple, by making 
him work when he ought to rest. It says: 

“It may bea mistaken impression, but it is certainly a 
popular one, that ministers get vacations of four, six, or 
eight wecks in the summer, with their salaries continued 
and pulpits supplied, because they are worn out and need 
rest... Exceptional instances arise, of course, and a minis- 
ter will doubtless be glad to lift up his voice some of the 
time while he is away from home, but as a general rule we 
take it he is just as really in the pay of his church, and as 
truly bound to do them service when he is taking a needed 
vacation as when he is at work among them. He ought to 
use his weeks of leisure so that benefit shall result to them 
as well as to him. It is not atall fair dealing, for the pastor, 
turned out to grass by a careful people, to hitch himself to 
somebody’s empty cart, and go to to pulling again for the 
sake of a few extra mouthfuls. If a church hires a pastor 
to preach eleven months and to play one, he ought to do the 
latter work as conscientiously as the former.” 


—Our exchanges, for some weeks, have been pub- 
lishing a bold and incisive attack upon the Papacy, 
purporting to be a translation of the speech of Mon- 
seigneur Strossmayer, in the Gicumenical Council, 
upon the dogma of Infallibility. It always seemed 
to us improbable that such a speech could be made, 
and its author yet retain his allegiance to the Pon- 
tiff, and now it is pronounced a forgery, originating 
in Florence from an anti-Papal source, and directed 
to anti-Papal purposes. It is said to differ entirely 
from the same speech as given by “‘ Quirinus.”’ 

—The faithful and afflicted Catholics in various 
parts of France and Italy are deriving great com- 
fort from a species of demonstrations on the part of 
pictures and statues of Virgins and sainis—such as 
winking, smiling, gesticulating, etc.—which are dig- 
nified with the name of miracles, and declared to 
be God’s chosen way of confirming the faith of his 
children. And yet these people have the presump- 
tion to call rapping and table-tipping puerile! 

—Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, adds his 
voice to those of the many Roman Catholics who 
have already put themselves on record on the right 
side of the Irish row question. He thinks there can 
be no dispute, in this country, about the right of all 
sects and parties to hold parades. 


—The Iowa State College has superimposed two 
D.’s upon the Rev. Mr. Cheney, of Illinois. No more 
d, dash, d—standing for deposed, degraded, or what 
not ?—of which he has already had rr ore than suffic- 
ient, but two honest, academic semi-lunars, imply- 
ing that his divinity, supposed erewhile to have 
been somewhat indisposed, has been, at last, effect- 
ually doctored. Now let us see who will dare to 
touch him! 


—The Spiritualists have got things fixed now 
where we should think they might “stay put.’”’ If 
a man detects fraud at a séance after this, let it be 
understood that he has only thereby demonstrated a 
corrupt nature and purpose in himself! There isa 
paper called the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
(there is!) which is devoted to the development of 
the new spiritual era. This paper complains of the 
brethren for too readily uniting in denunciation of 
mediums who are detected in deception. It says 
that these frauds are ‘‘ compelled ”’ by the spirits, to 
“produce excitement and discussion,” and are an 
indication of the unworthy state of mind of thase 
who come to cavil. Speaking of a certain ‘“ splen- 
did’ medium, who had been taken in some indiscre- 
tion, the Religio-What-d’ye-call-it, says: 

* Parties came with the sole purpose of exposing him, 
and so positive were they that he was a humbug, that the 
spirits, in order to create excitement and discussion, en- 
tranced him, and when the lights were extinguished, un- 
loosed him and compelled him to produce the manifesta- 
tions! He was detected! What did this prove? Nothing. 
Those in attendance got what they went for. They went 
for deception, and it was meted out to them, and the agi- 
tation produced thereby did good. If acircle meets only 
for the purpose of witnessing deception, they are apt to 
get it. If they come together in the spirit of truth, they 
will never be deceived. Then, before accusing physical 
mediums of being impostors, study well the character of 
the circle, and you will generally find the origin of the im- 
position there if anywhere.” 


—The same journal advertises a remarkable 
work on the life and works of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
joint production of ‘Paul and Judas”! This re- 
markable literary fraternity, after waiting nearly 
two thousand years for a first-class medium, have 
found him at last in this pregnant age, under the 
unusual name of Smith—but Smith with ay, be it 
remembered—and the great conjunction of stars in 
the worl of the era is rendered possible. Price one 
dollar and a half; twenty cents postage : Send for 





Paul and Judas, In Press: Apollyon’s Strictures 





ou the Divine Decrees, edited, with anviotations, by 
the Angel Gabriel. 


—The College Argus discusses “College Muscle 
vs. College Brain.” It says: “It is a notewortby 
fact, which a reference to the proper college pamph- 
lets will show, that our college muscle-mcn fall 
far short of their fair share of good scholars. It is 
another noteworthy fact that a very large majority 
of the men who have left our colleges to take high 
places in the world of science, art, letters, theology, 
law, and medicine, were not muscle-men when in 
college.”’ 

Weshould not wonder if it should turn out that 
the boasted attention to muscular cultivation~- 
physical education—in our colleges, while confining 
all special exercise to a few, really sets back instead 
of promoting athletic sports with the mass. The 
boys and young men of America used to play base- 
ball, but the high cultivation of the game up toa 
point of professional playing has killed it with the 
people. So in college, the muscle-men, we appre~ 
hend, are apt to be—not Geoffry Delamayns, exact- 
ly—but champions, in whose hands stands the physi- 
cal honor of the college, and they are nothing else; 
while the rest are perhaps neither more nor Jess 
given to gymnastic pursuits becaitse of their achieve- 
ments. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 
A CARD. 


E, the undersigned, Ministers in New York 
City and vicinity, heartily indorse tire state:- 
ment adopted by the Board of Directors of the 

American and Foreign Christian Union, at a meet ~ 

ing held June 15th, 1871, in regard to “the needef 

such an institution as this and the prospects of its 
usefulness” in the future—{See “Action of th? 

Board” published in the July number of the Chris - 

tian World.) 

We feel confidence in the integrity of this Society” 
and in its power to do good under the present or- 
ganization and administration ; and shall exert oul’- 
selves, as the way be open, to secure enlarged con- 
tributions to its treasury. 

We further ask all our Protestant brethren @«* 
every denomination, to cotiperate with us in sus- 
taining this last of the Union Missionary organiza- 
tions for doing evangelical work, and in making it 
more efficient than ever before. 

(Signed July, 1871.) 

Thomas Dewitt, Senior Pastor of the Collegiate Re 
formed Church, and former President of the A. 
and F. C. Union. 

Howard Crosby, Pastor Fourth Averffle Presby- 
terian Church, and Chancellor of New York 
University. 

G. R. Crooks, Editor of The Methodist. 

Wm. Ormiston, Pastor of Collegiate Reformed 
Church. 

James P. Wilson, Pastor of South Park Pres, Church, 
Newark. 

8. D. Burchard. Pastor of 
Church. 

Thos. E. Vermilye, Pastor of Collegiate Reformed 
Church. 

Talbot W. Chambers, Pastor of Collegiate Reformed 
Church. 

P. D. Vancleef, Pastor of Second Ref. Church, Jer- 
sey City. 

H. D. Ganse, Pastor of Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church. 

H. D. Northrup, Pastor of Twenty-third st. Pres. 
Church. 

T. Ralston Smith, Pastor of First Pres. Churcb, 
Yonkers¢ 

John Dowling, Pastor of South Baptist Church, 
Newark. 

William R. Williams, Pastor of Amity Baptist 
Church. 

M. 8S. Hutton, Pastor of Reformed Church, Wash- 
ington Sq. 

Joel Parker, former Pastor of Fourth Av. Pres. 
Church. 

William Aikman, Pastor of Spring st. Pres. Church. 

M. C. Sutphen, Pastor of Fourteenth st. Pres. 
(Scotch) Church. 

Wm. T. Findley, Pastor of Central Pres. Church, 
Newark. 

Henry F. Hickok, Pastor of Second Pres. Church, 
Orange. 

John N. McLeod, Pastor of First Ref. Pres. Chureb. 

D. M. Maclise, Pastor of Aiexander Pres. Church. 

Theo. L. Cuyler, Pastor of Lafayette Av. Pres. 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Jos. T. Duryea, Pastor of Classon Av. Pres. Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Henry M. Scudder, Pastor of Ormond PI. Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn. 

D. D. Whedon, Editor of Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view. ; 

C. D. Foss, Pastor of St. Paul’s Meth. Episcopal Ch. 

M. D. C. Crawford, Pastor of Eighteenth st. Meth. 
Episcopal Church. 

W. T. Sabine, Rector of Church of the Atonement. 

A. C. Wedekind, Pastor of St. James Lutheran Ch. 

G. D. Mathews, Pastor of Jane street U. P. Church. 

Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., Rector of the Church of Holy 
Trinity. 

John G. Ames, Head of *‘ the House of the Evangel. 
ists,’’ Epis. 

R. H. Bourne, House Father of ‘“‘ House of Evangel- 
ists.”’ 

Several prominent City Pastors, who are in hearty 
sympathy with the A.& F.C. U., and who would 
gladly have added their signatures, are now absent 
for their summer vacation—some in Europe. But 
the above list is sufficiently representative, contain- 
ing names from eight different denominations. 

At a meeting of the Board just held, it was wnani- 
mously resolved to prosecute all the present missions 
as heretofore, on the basis of last year’s appropria- 
tions; also, to enter at once upon new work in 
Spain, and in important Mevican fields, providen- 
tially opened to us. The Board appointed a man 
for tbe Spanish work, but now wants two more 


Thirteenth st. Pres. 





men for Mexico.—Christian World, 
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MISTAKES IN COOKING VEGETA- 
BLES. 
W. BEECHER. 





BY MRS. H. 
\RESH vegetables, properly prepared, are 

} among the most important articles of food. 
They mostly abound in saline substances that are in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of a healthy condi- 
ion of the whole system; but to secure the bless- 
ings they were designed to yield, everything de- 
pends on their being freshly gathered and carefully 
cooked. 

It is very d ffienlt to obtain freshly gathered vege- 
tables when one is obliged to depend on the city 
markets for them. In this, as in many other things, 
our farmers, and those who can afford even a small 
vegetable garden, have far more to be thankful for 
than those whose home is in the city, and whose 
tastes and desires extend no farther; for although 
to those who heartily relish the summer produc- 
tions, stale vegetables may be better than none; 
yet the use of them is always wn unsafe experiment, 
making easy victims for the many diseases incident 
to the Summer ; whereas we imagine a reasonable 
prodigality in eating most of the summer vegeta- 
bles and fruits when they can be had every day 
fresh from the garden is peculiarly conducive to the 
enjoyment of sound health. 

Then, as regards the cooking of the many kinds 
of vegetables that are desirable only when fresh, it 
must be remembered that many sorts have a large 
proportionof woody tissues, which require a suitable 
degree of heat by which they can be softened or 
decomposed before they may be eaten with impuni- 
ty. That done, and the acid which is found in al- 
most all esculent vegetables becomes an essential as- 
sistance to sound digestion, as it tends to strengthen 
and give tone to the stomach. 

Hard water is often recommended for cooking 
many kinds of vegetables, but we know of none 
that are improved, and many that are injured by 
it. Beans and peas, for instance, are injured 

‘by boiling in hard water, whereas, if soft water is 
used, the skin softens, loses its huskiness, and these 
delicate vegetables become highly nutritious. 

A little soda is used by many cooks in preparing 
vegetables ; but it is only when one isso unfortunate 
as to be unable to procure soft water to cook with 
that we think it can be tolerated. To be sure, it 
secures a fine green with some articles, such as peas 
and beans, and makes them very tender, but this is 
gained at™the expense of all sweetness and natural 
flavor. 

Very few vegetables, comparatively, are as digesti- 
ble raw as when cooked. Those used for salads, 
such as celery, lettuce, cabbage, eic., are exceptions. 
Some which, when raw, are quite poisonous, can by 
skillful boiling be transformed into our most nutri- 
tious and easy digested 100d; yet tho attompt to 
cook them is too often made in such a careless and 
reckless way that although whatever poison they 
contain when raw is dispelled, the mode of cook- 
ing makes them about as injurious to the health 
as the poison could have been,—half raw, or 
overcooked till they are clammy or sodden, or cook- 
ed with salt and fat meat until their whole nature 
seems changed, requiring a stomach like an ostrich 
to digest them. 

The Potato, when raw, is not only unpalatable 
and injurious, but is supposed to be really poison- 
ous, while proper cooking changes it to one of the 
most palatable and healthful of all vegetables. 

The bitter Cassava is so deadly when raw that the 
Indians use the juice to poison their arrows; but 
when grated and pressed to remove the juice, it is 
subjected to a heat which destroys all that is unsafe, 
and then we have the tapioca, so much prized for 
table use, and which is regarded by many physi- 
cians as far more digestible for infants than arrow 
root; bui the sweet Cassava, from which bread is 
made, is, even when raw, free from all harmful 
qualities. The Wake-robin, from which sago is 
made, is so poisonous that the juice will blister the 
hand; but like the Cassava, when roasted or boiled, 
is entirely free from all injurious qualities, and is 
after being thus cooked made into sago. 

In many of our ‘‘Cook books’? Mint is recom- 
mended for seasoning various kinds of vegetables, 
but we do not believe™a good vegetable can be 
improved by anything that destroys the true 
natural taste. Peas may be much improved, we 
think, by boiling the pods—after washing them in 
clear soft water—about fifteen minutes ; then strain 
the water from the pods, bring it to a boil, add 
some salt to keep the peas green, and use as 
much as is needed to boil the peas themselves in, 
It gives them all the sweetness that the pod con- 
tains, which is sufficiently near the flavor of the pea 
not to impart any unnatural taste. A little cream 
may be added with the butter, pepper and salt re- 
quired to dress them, although we think the little 
water that is needed to cook them (and it should be 
wery little) is far better; but when we see a little 
mint advised to “ give a fine flavor,’’ we have no ob- 
jection to others enjoying it, but confess we think it 
a perverted taste. 

Peas, beans, asparagus, corn, and potatoes should 
be either steamed or cooked in as little water as can 
be used, without burning them; and to dress the 
first three, some of the water in which they are 
boiled should be used; then, in helping them out, 
if any prefer them dry, it is very easy to take them 
from the dish free from liquor. 

Another great mistake consists in allowing most 
kinds of vegetables to cook too long. Some require 
much longer time to cook than others; but all need 
careful watching. Beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
etc., need considerable cooking; but if you go be- 
yond a certain point they become watery or sodden 
and lose half their excellence, or are completely 
ruined. Peas, corn, and potatoes should require but 
little time to be cooked sufficiently. When young, 
peas and corn should not require over fifteen or 
pwenty minutes; as they become larger or attain 


their full growth, thirty minutes may be needed. 
If more than that, they are no longer fit to use ex- 
cept for soups or meal. 

Peas, beans, asparagus, and@ettuce are often in- 
jured by being washed too much, or by being left 
soaking in water. Wash as little and as quickly as 
possible, drain, cover up the dish, and put themina 
cool place, out of the sun, till ready to cook. Lettuce, 
particularly, willebe far more crisp and tender if, 
after washing and picking it over carefully, it is 
laid on ice till needed. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Coox AsparaGus (excellent).—Wash clean, 
but do not leave it in water. Cut off all of the 
white ends that are woody and tough, and when 
ready to boil tie up the stalks in a neat bunch, lay 
them in the saucepan, and sprinkle over as much 
salt as is needed to season, then just cover the bunch, 
or bunches, with boiling water. Cook twenty min- 
utes. When done, take the asparagus out and with 
a sharp knife cut off any part that has not cooked 
tender and throw away. Then cut the stalks up 
into pieces half an inch long and put it back into 
the saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of butter to 
one good-sized bunch, a little pepper, one cup of 
good cream, and enough finely rolled bread crumbs 
to thicken it a little, say two tablesponfuls, only 
evenfull. If there is enough water teft after boil- 
ing to make the dish too liquid, pour off part of it 
before returning the asparagus, cream, and bread 
crumbs to the saucepan. Let it all boil up for two 
or three minutes, then dish and send to the table hot. 
MAaAccaRONI.—Boil a quarter of a pound of mac- 
earoni in clear water till tender. While boiling, 
thicken half a pint of boiling milk with enough 
flour to make it as stiff as thick cream; add half a 
tablespoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
cream ; half a small teaspoonful of mustard, a little 
pepper (white if you have it, if not, black will an- 
swer), a little salt, and a very little cayenne pepper. 
Stir into this a quarter of a pound of grated cheese. 
Boil this all together a few moments, stirring it con- 
stantly to preventits burning, then drain the water 
from the maccaroni, and stir it into thickened milk, 
let it boil up a few moments and serve hot, or if pre- 
ferred after dishing it, set the dish in the oven and 
let it brown. For variety, a little parsley chopped 
fine and stirred in before adding the maccaroni is 
considered an improvement. 

Another very good way to prepare maccaroni is: 
boil it fifteen or twenty minutes in clear water, 
then drain it and use chicken or veal broth instead 
of milk for the seasoning. 

Another :—Prepare as above or with milk, and just 
before it is done beat up two eggs and stir in. 


Bakep Tomators.—Peel and slice good, firm, 
but ripe tomatoes, put them in a pudding disb, 
season with pepper, salt, two greatspoonfuls of 
sugar toa quart of tomatoes, and one spoonful of 
butter. Sprinkle some finely powdered bread 
crumbs over the top and bake slowly two hours. 


To add two well-beaten eggs is thought by some 
to improve this dish. 





THE STORY OF OELLO. 
BY THE REV. EDW. E. HALE. 


NCE upon a time there was a young girl, who 
had the pretty name of Oello. I say, once 
upon a time, because I do not know when the time 
was,—nor doI know what the place was,—though 
my story, in the main, is a true story. I do not 
mean that I sat by and saw Oello when she wove 
and when she spun. But I knowshe did weave and 
did spin. Ido not mean that I heard her speak the 
word I tell of—for it was many, many hundred 
years ago. But I do know that she must have said 
some such words—for I know many of the things 
which she did—and much of what kind of girl she 
was. 
She grew up like other girls in her country. She 
did not know how to read. None of them knew 
how to read. But she knew how to braid straw, 
and to make fish nets and to catch fish. She did not 
know how*to spell. Indeed in that country they 
had no letters. But she knew how to split open the 
fish she had caught—how to clean them—how to 
boil them on the coals—and how to eat them neatly. 
She had never studied the “ analysis of her lan- 
guage.”’ Butshe knew how to use it like a lady, 
that is, prettily, simply, without pretense, and 
always truly. She could sing her baby brother to 
sleep. She could tell stories to her sisters, all day 
long. And she and they were not afraid when 
evening came, or when they were in any trouble, to 
say a prayer aloud to the good God. So they got 
along, although they could not analyze their lan- 
guage. She knew no geography. She could count 
her fingers, and the stars in the Southern Cross, 
She had never seen Orion, or the stars in the Great 
Bear, or the Pole-Star. 
Oello was very young when she married a young 
kinsman, with whom she had grown up since they 
were babies. Nobody knows much about him. But 
he loved her andsbe loved him. And when morning 
came they were not afraid to pray to God together 
—and when night came she asked her husband to 
forgive her if she had troubled him, and he asked 
her to forgive him—so that their worries and trials 
never lasted out the day. And they lived a very 
happy life, till they were very old and died. 
There isa bad gap in the beginning of their his- 
tory. I do notknow how it happened. But the first 
I knew of them, they had left their old home and 
were wandering alone on foot toward the South. 
Sometimes I have thought a great earthquake had 
wrecked their old happy home. Sometimes I have 
thought there was some horrid pestilence, or fire. 
No matter what happened, something happened— 
so that Oello and her husband, of-a hot, very hot 
day, were alone under a forest of laurels mixed 
with palms, with bright flowering orchids on them, 
looking like a hundred butterflies; ferns, half as 
high as the church is, tossing over them ; nettles as 
large as trees, and tangled vines, threading through 
the whole. They were tired, oh, how tired! hungry, 





oh, how hungry! and hot and foot-sore, 


‘*T wish so we were out of this hole,’ said he to 
her. ‘“‘and yet Iam afraid of the people we shall find 
when we come down to the lake side.” 

“Ido not know,” said Oello, “why they should 
want to hurt us.” 

“T do not know why they should want to,” said 
he, ‘* but I am afraid they will hurt us.” 

* But we do not want to hurt them,” said she. 
‘For my part, allI want, isa shelter to live under; 
and I will help them take care of their children, 
and 

‘I will spin their flax, 
And weave their thread 

And pound their corn 
And bake their bread.’ ”’ 


‘* How will you tell them that you will do this ?” 
said he. 

“I will do it,” said Oello, “and that will be better 
than telling them.” 

** But do not you just wish,” said he, “ that you 
could speak five little words of their language, to 
say to them that we come as friends, and not as 
enemies ?”” 

Oello laughed very heartily. ‘‘ Enemies,” said 
she, “terrible enemies, who have two sticks for 
their weapons, two old bags for their stores, and 
cotton clothes for their armor. I do not believe 
more than half the army will turn out against us.” 
So Oello pulled out the potatoes from the ashes, 
and found they were baked; she took a little 
salt from her haversack or scrip, and told her hus- 
band that dinner would be ready, if he would only 
bring some water. He pretended to groan, but went, 
and came ina few minutes with two gourds full, 


.and they made a very merry meal. 


The same evening they came cautiously down on 
the beautiful meadow land which surrounded the 
lake they had seen. Itis one of the most beautiful 
countriesin the world. It was an hour before sun- 
set—the hour, I suppose, when all countries are most 
beautiful. Oello and her husband came joyfully 
down the hill, through a little track the llamas had 
made toward the water, wondering at the growth 
of the wild grasses, and, indeed, the freshness of 
all the green; when they were startled by meeting 
a horde of the poor, naked, half-starved Indians— 
who were just as much alarmed to meet with them. 

I do not think that the most stupid of them could 
have supposed Oello an enemy, nor her husband. 
For they stepped cheerfully down the path, waving 
boughs of fresh cinchona as tokens of peace, and 
looking kindly and pleasantly on the poor In- 
dians, as I believe nobody had looked on them be- 
fore. There were fifty of the savages, but it was 
true that they were as much afraid of the two 
young Northerners, as if they had been an army. 
They saw them coming down the hill, with the 
western sun behind them, and one of the women 
cried out, ‘‘ They are children of the sun, they are 
children of the sun !’’—and Oello and her husband 
looked so as if they had come from a better world 
that all the other savages believed it. 

But the two young people came down so kindly 
and quickly, that the Indian women could not well 
runaway. And when Oello caught one of the little 
babies up, and tossed it in her arms, and fondled it, 
and made it laugh, the little girl’s mother laughed 
too. And when they had all once laughed together, 
peace was made among them all, and Oello saw 
where the Indian women had been lying, and what 
their poor little shelters were, and she led the way 
there, and sat down on a log that had fallen there, 
and called the children round her, and began teach- 
ing them a funny game with a bit of crimson cord. 
Nothing pleases savage people or tame people more 
than attention to their children, and in less time 
than I have been telling this, they were all good 
friends. The Indian women produced supper. 
Pretty poor supper it was. Some fresh-water clams 
from the lake, some snails which Oello really 
shuddered at, but some bananas which were very 
nice, and some ulloco, a root Oello had never seen 
before, and which sfle thought sickish. But she 
acted on her motto. ‘ I will do the best I can,” she 
had said all along ; so she ate and drank, as if she had 
always been used to raw snails and to ulloco, and 
made the wild woman laugh by trying to imitate 
the names of the strange food. In a few minutes 
after supper the sun set. There is no twilight in 
that country.. When the sun goes down, 


* like battle target red— 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the whole wave with ruddy light, 
Then sinks at once, and all is night.” 


The savage people showed the strangers a poor 
little booth to sleep in, and went away to their own 
lairs, with many prostrations, for they really 
thought th ‘children of the sun.”’ 

Oello and*her husband laughed very heartily 
when they knew they were alone. Oello made him 
promise to go in the morning early for potatoes, 
and oca, and mashua—which are two other tubers 
like potatoes which grow there. ‘“‘ And we will show 
them,” said she, ‘how to cook them.”’ For they 
had seen by the evening feast, that the poor savage 
people had no knowledge of the use of fire. So, 
early in the morning, he went up a little way on the 
lake shore, and returned with strings of all these 
roots, and with another string of fish he had caught 
in a brook above. And when the savage people 
waked and came to Oello’s hut, they found her and 
her husband just starting their fire—a feat these 
people had never seen before. 

He had cut with his copper knifea little groove in 
some soft palm-wood, and he had fitted in ita round 
piece of iron-wood, and round the iron-wood had 
bound a bow-string, and while Oello held the palm- 
wood firm, he made the iron-wood fly round and 
round and round, till the pith of the palm smoked, 
and smoked, and at last a flake of the pith caught 
fire, and then another and another, and Oello 
dropped other flakes upon these, and blew them 
gently, and fed them with dry leaves, till they were 
all in a blaze. 

The savage people looked on with wonder and 
terror. They cried out when they saw the blaze, 
‘They are children of the sun—they are children of 








the sun!’’—and ran away. Oello and her husband 
did not know what they said, and went on boiling 
the fish and baking the potatoes, and the mashua 
and the oca and the ulloco. And when they were 
ready, Oello coaxed some of the children to come 
back, and next their mothers came, and next the 
men. But stitl they said, “They are children of the 
sun.”” And when they ate of the food that had been 
cooked for them. they said it was the food of the 
immortals. 

Now, in Oello’s home, this work of making the 
fire from wood had been called menial work, and 
was left toservants only. But even the princes of 
that land were taught never to order another te do 
what they could not do themselves. And thus it 
happened that the two young travelers could 
do itso well. And thus it was, that because they 
did what they could, the savage people honored 
them with such exceeding honor, and because they 
did the work of servants, they called them gods. 
As it is written: ‘‘He who is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.”’ 

And this was much the story of that day and many 
days. While her husband went off with the men, 
taught them how he caught the fish, and how 
they could catch huanacos, Oello sat in the 
shade with the children, who were never tired of 
pulling at the crimson cord around her waist, and 
at the tassels of her head-dress. All savage chil- 
dren are curious about the dress of their visit- 
ors. So it was easy for Oello to persuade them to go 
with her and pick tufts of wild cotton, till they had 
quite a store of it, and then to teach them to spin it 
on distaffs she made for them from laurel-wood, 
and at last to braid it and to knit it; till at last one 
night, when the men came home, Oello led out 
thirty of the children in quite a grand procession, 
dressed all of them in pretty cotton suits they had 
knit for themselves, instead of the filthy, greasy 
skins they had always worn before. This was a great 
triumph for Oello, but when the people would 
gladly have worshiped her, she only said, “I did 
what I could—I did what I could—say no more, say 
no more,”’ 

And as the year passed by, she and her husband 
taught the poor people how, if they would only 
plant the maize, they could have all they wanted in 
the winter, and if they planted the roots of the 
ulloco, and the oca, and the mashua and the potato, 
they would have all they needed of them; how 
they might make long fish-ways for the fish, and 
pitfalls for the llama. And they learned the 
language of the poor people, and taught them 
the language to which~they themselves were 
born. And year by year their homes grew neater 
and more cheerful. And year by year the children 
were stronger and better. And year by year the 
world in that part of it was more and more 
subdued to the will and purpose of a good God. 
Aud whenever Manco, Oello’s husband, was dis- 
couraged, she always said, ‘‘ We will do the best we 
can,”’ andalways it proved that that was all thata 
good God wanted them to do. 


It was from the truth and steadiness of those two 
people, Manco and Oello, that the great nation of 
Peru was raised up from being a horde of savages, 
starving in the mountains, to being one of the most 
civilized and happy nations of their times. Unfor- 
tunately for their descendants, they did not learn 
the use of iron or gunpowder—so that the cruel 
Spaniards swept them and theirsaway. But for 
hundreds oi years they lived peacefully and 
happily—growing more and more civilized with 
every year—because the young Oello and her hus- 
band Manco had done what they could for them. 

They did not know much. But what they knew 
they could do. They were not, so far as we know, 
skillful in talking. But they were cheerful in act- 
ing. 

They did not hide their light under a bushel. 
They made it shine on all that came around. Their 
duties were the humblest, only making a fire in the 
morning, cleaning potatoes and cooking them, 
spinning, braiding, twisting and weaving. This was 
the best Oéllo could do. She did that, and in doing 
it she reared an empire. We can contrast her life 
with that of the savages around her. As wecan see 
a drop of blood when it falls into a cup of water, 
we can see how that one life swayed theirs. If she 
had lived. among her kindred, and done at home 
these simple things, we should never have heard 
her name. But none the less would she have done 
them. None the less, year in and year out, cen- 
tury in and century out, would that sweet, loving, 
true, unselfish life have told in God’s service. And 
he would have known it, though you and I—who 
are we ?—had never heard her name ! 

Forgotten! do not ever think that anything is 
forgotten! 








GETTING HOME. 
(From the (Washington) Capital.) 


RAN across what first struck me asa very sin- 
gular genius on my road from Springfield to 
Boston. This was astout, black-whiskered man who 
sat immediately in front of me, and who indulged 
from time to time in the most strange and unac- 
countable manceuvers. Every new and then he 
would get up and hurry away to the narrow passage 
which leads to the door in these drawing-room cars, 
and when he thought himself secure from observa- 
tion would fall to laughing in the most violent man- 
ner, and continue the healthful exercise until he was 
asred in the faceasalobster. And as we neared Bos- 
ton these demonstrations increased in violence, save 
that the stranger no longer ran away to laugh, but 
kept his seat and chuckled to himself with his chin 
deep down in his shirt collar. But the changes that 
those portmanteaus underwent! He moved them 
there, here, everywhere, he put them behind him, in 
front of him, on each side of him. He was evidently 
getting ready to leave, but, as we were yet twenty- 
five miles from Boston, the idea of such early prepa- 
rations was ridiculous. If we had entered the city 
then the mystery would have remained unsolved, 
but the stranger at last became so excited that he 
could keep bis seat no longer. Some one must help 
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him, and as I was the nearest he selected me. Sud- 
denly turning, as if 1 had asked a question, he said, 
rocking himself to and fro in his chair the meantime, 
and slapping his legs, and breathing hard, “‘ Been gone 
three years!” ‘‘ Ah!” “Yes, been in Europe. Folks 
don’t expect me for six months yet, but I got through 
and started. I telegraphed them at the last station ; 
they’ve got it by this time.” As he said this he 
changed the portmanteau on his left to the right, 
and the one on the right to the left again. ‘‘Gota 
wife?” said I. ‘* Yes, and threechildren,”’ he return- 
ed, and he got up and folded his overcoat anew, and 
hung it over the back of the seat. ‘ You are pretty 
nervous over the matter, ain’t you?” I said, watch- 
ing his fidgety movements. ‘‘ Well, I should think 
so,” he replied; “I hain’t slept soundly for a week. 
And do you know,” he went on, glancing around at 
the passengers and speaking in a low tone, “Iam 
certain this train will run off the track, and break 
my neck before I get to Boston. Well, the fact is, I 
have had too much good luck for one man lately. 
The thing can’t last; taint natural’ that it should, 
you know. I’ve watched it. First it rains, then it 
shines, then it rains again. It rains so hard you think 
it’s never going to stop; then it shines so bright you 
think its always going to shine; and just as you’re 
settled in either belief, you are knocked over by a 
change, to show you that you know nothing at all 
about it.” ‘Well, according to this philosophy,” 
said I, “you will continue to have sunshine, because 
you are expecting a storm.” ‘It’s curious,’ he 
returned, “but the only thing which makes me 
think I will get through safe, is, because I think I 
won't.” “* Well, that is curious,” said I. ‘ Yes,’’ he 
replied; “I'm a machinist—made a discovery—no- 
body believed in it; spent all my money trying to 
bring it out—mortgaged my home—all went. Every- 
body laughed at me—everybody but my wife— 
spunky little woman—said she would work her fin- 
gers off before I should giveitup. Went to England 
—no better there; came within an ace of jumping 
off London bridge. Went into a shop to earn money 
enough to come home with; there I met the man I 
wanted. To make a long story short, I’ve brought 
£30,000 home with me, and here I am.” “Good for 
you!” Texclaimed. “ Yes,”’ said he, ‘* £30,000; and 
the best of it is she don’t know anything about it. 
I’ve fooled her so often, and disappoiuted her so 
much, that I just concluded I would say nothing 
about this. When I got my money though you’d bet- 
ter believe I struck a bee-line for home.”’ “ And 
now you will make her happy,” said I. ‘Happy!’ 
he replied, “why, you don’t know anything about 
it. She’s worked like a dog while I have been gone, 
trying to support herself and the children decently. 
They paid her thirteen cents a piece for making 
coarse shirts; and that’s the way she'd live half the 
time. She’ll come down there to the depot to meet 
me in a gingham dress, and a shaw] a hundred years 
old, and she’ll think she’s dressed up. Oh, she won’t 
have no clothes after this—oh, no, I guess not!’’ And 
with these words, which implied that his wife’s ward- 
robe would soon rival Queen Victoria’s, the stranger 
tore down the passage-way again, and getting in his 
old corner, where he thought himself out of sight, 
went through the strangest pantomime, laughing, 
putting his mouth into the drollest shapes, and then 
swinging himself back and forth in the limited space, 
as if he were “‘ walking down Broadway,” a full-rig- 
ged metropolitan belle. And so on till we rolled 
into the depot, and I placed myself on the other car, 
opposite the stranger, who, with a portmanteau in 
each hand, had descended and was standing on the 
lowest step, ready to jump to the platform. I looked 
from his face to the faces of the people before us, 
but saw no sign of recognition. Suddenly he cried, 
“There they are,’’ and laughed outright, but ina 
hysterical sort of a way, as he looked over the crowd. 
I followed his eyes, and saw some distance back, as 
if crowded out, shouldered away by the well-dressed 
and elbowing throng, a little woman in a faded dress 
and well-worn hat, with a face almost painful in its 
intense but hopeless expression, glancing rapidly 
from window to window as the coaches glided in. 
She had not yet seen the stranger; but a moment 
after she caught his eye, and in another instant he 
had jumped to the platform with his two portman- 
teaus, and making a hole in the crowd, pushing one 
here and there, and running one of his bundles 
plump into the well developed stomach of a venera- 
ble looking old gentleman in spectacles, he rushed 
toward the place where she was standing. I think 
I never saw a face assume so many different expres- 
sions in so short a time as did that of the little wo- 
man while her husband was on his way to her. She 
didn’t look pretty. On the contrary, she looked 
very plain, but someway I felt a big lump rise inmy 
throat as I watched her. She was trying to laugh; 
but, God bless her, how completely she failed in the 
attempt! Her mouth got into the position; but it 
never moved after that, save to draw down the cor- 
ners and quiver, while she blinked her eyes s0 fast 
that I suspect she only caught occasional glimpses of 
the broad-shouldered fellow who elbowed his way so 
rapidly toward her. And then, as he drew close 
and dropped those everlasting portmanteaus, she 
just turned completely round, with her back toward 
him, and covered her face with her hands. And 
thus she was when the strong man gathered her up 
in his arms as if she had been a baby, and held her 


sobbing to his breast. There were enough gaping ati. 


them, heaven knows, and I turned my eyes away a 
moment, and then I saw two boys in threadbare 
roundabouts standing near, wiping their eyes and 
noses on their little coat sleeves, and bursting out 
anew at every fresh demonstration on the part of 
their mother. When I looked at the stranger again 
he had his hat drawn down over his eyes; but his 
wife was looking up at him, and it seemed as if the 
pent-up tears of those weary months of waiting were 
streaming through her eyelids, 








—A little bird alighted on a branch almost too 
frail to bear its weight. The branch was swinging 
to and fro, but the little songster did not cease his 
song; he knew he had wings., Little reader, learn 
the lesson that bird would teach thee, and, amid 
life’s changes, sing on, for thou art immortal, 








THE UPS AND DOWNS OF A CHURN- 
DOG. 


WAS spending the summer at the Open Sea 

House. I went down to Pulpit Rock one 
morning to see the first sunshine come over the 
water. My little watch said that it was just four 
o’clock, and it is never more than an hour out of 
the way; so that it must have been between three 
and five. I had never been up so early before in my 
life! And there, by the open sea, up in Pulpit 
Rock, sat Zelotes. He had on his shiny black coat 
imported from Newfoundland expressly for him; 
and the great white.spot under his chin so much 
resembled an Episcopal tie, that he looked like a 
clergyman come out for Easter Sunday service. 
But a bark assured me that he was no clergyman, 
and as it was Thursday it couldn’t be Easter 
Sunday. 

I thought that Zelotes had never been up so early 
before, and I wondered whether it was that or 
something else that made him look so solemn. 

‘““What is it, Zelotes?’”’ But I got no answer 
other than a most mournful shake of the head. 

* Zelotes, what is it?’ 

Zelotes turned his face to the open sea, and the 
early sun came shining over the water straight 
into his sad brown eyes. He was facing the sun, 
and I was facing him, and then and there, between 
three and five in the morning, I learned something 
new; and, in this same nineteenth century, it is 
very early in the morning that one must get up to 
learn anything new, 

This is what I learned: that as fire can bring 
from some kinds of paper words that were written 
there years before, that would have been forever 
invisible if kept away from the fire, so the sunrise 
light, shining in a dog’s eyes, can make visible 
in those eyes his whole past history, his suffering 
through it, his meditations on it—provided two 
things: 

First, that the dog is a meditative dog. 

Second, that you bave sympathetic eyes with 
which to see. 

Aud if you don’t believe it, you may take your 
dog, or Tom’s, or Dick’s or Harry’s dog, or any dog 
you can put your hands on, and place him in the 
sunrise light any morning of the year, and see for 
yourself if it is not true. Only be sure that you 
keep it up for a week; and then you will have bees 
up early for seven mornings, which will have been 
so much clear gain, whether what I say is true or 
not. 

When I asked, “ Zelotes, what is it?’ he turned 
his face to the open sea, and the sun shone full in 
his eyes; for a moment his eye-lids curled over 
them as the edge of the paper would curl before 
the fire. But they opened again, and as he sat 
facing the sea and the sun and I sat facing him, 
Isaw in the depths of his brown eyes all his 
story. 

Of course [ shall not tell it just as I saw it, for 
everything that had ever happened to him was 
written there, and I was obliged to read all or 
nothing. But this is the sum and substance, and 
the interesting part of his life; (and it is the true 
story of a real dog’s life.) 

A number of years before, Zelotes had lived ona 
dairy-farm in New Jersey. He wasn’t hired by the 
day, like the man who took care of the cows, nor by 
the week, like the maid who took care of the milk; 
nor had he an interest in the business, like the dairy- 
farmer’s wife, who patted the butter over and over 
and made it into cakes; yet he was obliged todoa 
great deal of work. He churned all of the butter 
that was made on the farm, and the farmer had 
about thirty cows, so Zelotes was a very busy 
fellow. 

The milk was put into a great churn, and Zelotes 
was put into a great wheel at one side of the churn. 
I saw a picture of the whole thing in his.left eye. I 
had heard the proprietor of the Open Sea House 
say, only the day before, that there was a curious 
spot in that dog’s left eye. And it was a curious 
spot. There was the great red churn, and there 
was the wheel, and there was Zelotes inside of the 
wheel. A belt ran over the wheel, and Zelotes ran 
in the wheel, and ashaft ran from the wheel into 
the churn. When Zelotes ran in the wheel it was 
the wheel that got ahead. He never got ahead by 
so much as a foot; he only trotted up and down, 
and the great wheel turned as he trotted, and that 
turned the dashers inside of the churn, and round 
and round they went through the milky way till 
the butter came. 

As soon as the butter came some one was pretty 
sure to come and call Zelotes from the wheel. That 
was Mess, the dairy-farmer’s little girl. 

Wherever the dairy-farmer was at churning time 
there his little girl was sure to reason with 
him,”’ as she said. :, 

**Hurlo, Mess!” her father would say when he saw 
her coming. 

“ Hur-lo, father!” she would say. There was 
never any other greeting between them; they 
thougbt it better than a dozen kisses. 

* Lote’s unhappy, father.” 

“What's the matter with Zelotes now ?”’ 

** And I’ve come to reason with you, father.”’ 

‘*Let’s hear.”’ 

Then she would tell him how hard it was for Lote 
to work when she was playing about the beautiful 
green farm; and how ashamed Lote felt to trot, 
trot, trot, up and down, in one spot and never get 
ahead any; and how Lote was growing old before 
his time, and had already three gray hairs in each 
eyebrow; and how there was always a sad look in 
his eyes: and how, lately, there had been a spot 
growing in his left eye; and how she had seen the 
great tears roll down his cheeks when the cream 
was poured into the churn; and how she had seen 
him stand looking at the sunset when the cows 
were driven in at night, and had heard him heave 
deep sighs; how he had grown to have a morbid 
feeling about the milk, and thought that he must 
see the milking and the skimming, and the pouring 
into the churn; and how she, too, was growing un- 


happy with seeing Lote so sad, 





“And mayn’t Lote be taken from the churn, 
father? I'd almost rather Lote should die than 
churn.”’ 

*Can’t spare 
say. ‘“ Zelotes is 
girls aren't. 

“But is there any need of being always useful, 
father? Weren’t Lote and I made for something 
else ?”’ 

‘There, run to your mother, I’m busy.” 

And by that time, perhaps, the churning would be 
over, and Mess would go, not to her mother, but to 
Lote, and they two would go off under a tree, and 
she would have Lote put his head in her lap and 
rest. Or she would take him for along run, that 
he might get ahead and forget that he trotted up 
and down only in one spot in the big wheel. Then 
the sad look would go out from Lote’s eyes, and 
sometimes, when they were particularly merry, 
even the little spot would fade away. But there 
came a time when no one on the farm was merry 
any more. Mess was very sick. The doctor said 
that she was out of her head; but all that made 
him think so was that she was always talking to 
Lote, and telling him of a place where all good 
dogs would go sometime, and never be made to do 
anything but play with little girls; and she would 
cry because she could not make Zelotes under- 
stand, though he always lay by her bed and 
listened. 

She came into her head one evening. 
was sitting on the edge of the bed. 

* Hur-lo, father !’’ she said. 

** Hur-lo, Mess!” said he. 

Her hurlo was clear and strong, but his was very 
shaky. 

“Td almost rather Lote should die than churn, 
father.”’ 

“There, there, dear! 
more. 
with.”’ 

“I’m ’most afraid we’ve grown too old to play. 
Where is Zelotes, father?’ 

“Here he is, darling. Lote, come here!” 

‘*Lote! Lote!” called the little girl. 

Zelotes put his great paws about her neck, kissed 
her just once and whined. “ You’ll never churnany 
more, Lote. Won’t we be happy?” 

Mess closed her eyes and seemed to be asleep; but 
ina moment she opened them again. 

“Hur-lo, father! Hur-lo, Lote!” 
died. 

Lote never churned again. The dairy-farmer saw 
him every morning go to the great wheel at churn- 
ing-time, and saw the sad brown eyes fill with 
wonder that another dog was there, while he was 
left to lie in the shade, and rest and mourn for 
Mess. 

The farmer grew annoyed at the wonder and the 
mourning. It was hard enough to miss Messso him- 
self; to see Zelotes miss her was too hard, 

One day an old friend who lived in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts came to the dairy-farm. 

“Why. what’s the matter with this dog?’’ he 
asked. ‘Is he too old to move that he lies round so 
still?” 

A little voice came down upon the dairy-farmer, 
floating over the green fields and into the dairy- 
farmer’s ear, “I’m ’most afraid we’ve grown too 
old to play,father.”’ 

**No, he isn’t old. It’s Mess. She died—a month 
ago, you know.”’ Yes, he knew, he said; and he 
said it very softly, for he had a little girl at 
home. 

They went on over the farm, the farmer showing 
the churn, and the dairy, and the fields, and the 
cows; and then it was time for the train, and the 
friend must go. 

The farmer fastened the chain to Lote’s collar. 

“There, take the dog. Good-bye—to your little 
girl, you know.” 

So Zelotes went to Massachusetts. And there he 
found a little girl so like Mess that he thought it was 
she, changed a little by the long absence, until he 
found that Mess’s love for him was not in this little 
girl, and he knew that no absence could have 
changed that. So Zelotes quietly made up his mind 
to go through life without muchlove. And thespot 
in his left eye grew and grew. It was the picture of 
the churn in memory of the farm and Mess. 

Lote’s new master kept a large hotel, and froma 
long experience he found thai it required a great 
deal of water to keep its inmates clean; and after 
long observation he noticed that it required a great 
deal of time and strength to carry the water into the 
second and third stories. So his mind came to dwell 
upon a force-pump, and he thought over the various 
kinds of force-pumps that were in use. 

Suddenly it came into his head that Zelotes knew 
héw to trot in a wheel. That was about all that 
he remembered of the dog’s life before he had him, 
and it was all he wanted to remember now. 

When something tried to make him think of his 
friend, he wouldn’t think. And when something 
tried to make him think of Mess, he wouldn’t think. 
But he thought a long time about the force-pump, 
and remembered that Zelotes knew how to trot in a 
wheel. 

The long and short of it is, that in the course of a 
month, a force-pump was added to the establish- 
ment, and again Zelotes trotted in a wheel. 

For a time all went well. A little work is no 
worse for a dog’s grief than a person's, and a very 
good thing in any case. 

It was a habit with Lote to go into his house to 
sleep about midnight, where he slept quietly until 
morning. But he had had an adventure the night 
before I met him in Pulpit Rock by sunrise alone, 

He went into his house at midnight as usual, fell 
asleep, and in his first light slumbers he had a dream, 
as apy one is liable to have. 

He dreamed that he was again on the dairy-farm, 
churning; that Mess was on the farm, and that he 
churned hard and fast, that Mess might the sooner 
take him from the wheel. 

Now, perhaps you don’t know that dogs walk in 
their sleep; but they do. And not only that, but 
they trot in their sleep, That same night, under the 


lotes, Mess,’ her father would 
eful, and that’s what some little 


Her father 


Lote needn’t churn any 
My little girl shall just have him to play 


And so she 


influence of the dream, probably, Zelotes went into 
his wheel by the force-pump, and trotted fast and 
hard. Unfortunately, the reservoir in the attic was 
not arranged for midnight pumping, and in a short 
time the whole attic was flooded. 

It was not Mess’s gentle hand that took Zelotes 
from the wheel that night. 

“I don’t wonder that you look solemn, Zelotes,’’ 
said I, as he turned his eyes from the brightening 
sun, when I had finished reading his story. “You 
must be tired, poor dog! Come home with me and 
get some breakfast.” Lote seemed very glad 
tocome. ‘“‘And you have had no sleep since mid- 
night?” 

Lote shook his head and tail. 

As I went up to The Open Sea House, the proprie- 
tor was standing in the doorway. He began to tell 
me about “that wretch of a dog.” 

“IT know all about it,”’ said I. 

“And that it will cost me more than three hun- 
dred dollars for repairs ?”’ 

“No,” said I, ‘I didn’t know that.” 

“Every cent of it,’’ said he. 

‘I’m sorry,” said I. 

“He flooded my whole attic,” said he. 

“*T know it,” said I. 

“How did you know it?” saidhe. 

I didn’t tell him how I knew it; he is an incredu- 
lous sort of man. 


Mary B. Harats, in the Advance. 





SeconD THOUGHTS ARE Best.—“ Anything is 
better than this !”’ exclaimed a Thrush, after having 
vainly battered about a frozen snail, which she at 
last gave up in despair. 

“‘ Anything is better than this!’ chirped a Robin, 
in a melancholy tone, as he saw the tirst crumb pick- 
ed up by a sparrow before he could hop to it, and 
knew his breakfast was gone. 

“ Anything is better than this!” murmured a 
Black-bird, perched on a leafless branch, with his 
feathers puffed out to double their usual size. ““ Why 
doesn’t Master John come out and shoot us with his 
gun? That sharp, short death would be easy com- 
pared with lingering misery !”’ 

“* Poor, dear creatures !” cried the black cat, who 
had been watching them, and listening behind a 
snow-drift. ‘‘ You are quite right. Take my ad- 
vice, and bear it no longer; and, as Master John 
doesn’t seem to be coming, let me, in a friendly way, 
put you out of your troubles !”’ 

Away they all flew, at the very sight of her ears 
above the drift, without waiting to hear her offer 
—S. S. Scholar. 





PUZZLES. 

Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 
side, “Puzzles.”” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re-~ 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles, 


BIBLICAL SQUARE WORDS. 
No. 1. 


A desolate vale of Palest'ne. 
A Jewish month. 

A village of Galilee. 

A Bible name for Syria. 


No. 2. 
A wheeled vehicle. 
A man employed by David for a special purpose 
A lady’s ornament. 


A Roman garment. Is@La. 


ENIGMA. 
Thirty-two letters. 

16, 10, 8, 13, is a number. 
4, 5, 19, 31, is a woman. 
2, 26, 6, is animals’ food. 
13, 24, 15, is part of a house. 
11, 30, 12, 1, is opposed to right. 
21, 9, 28, 1. is a point of the compass. 
7, 10, 14, 8, 3, 17, is a precious metal. 
25, 23, 26, 22, 32, is to wilt. 
29, 18, 8, 13, is a passion. 
27, 18, 17, 19, is the shape. 
The whole is a quotation from Shelley. MaRIon, 


INVERSIONS. 


1. Change by inversion a popular drink into what apper- 
tains only to a sovereign. 

2. Change animals of a low, earthy nature into a celestial 
body. 

3. Change part of the United States into a French word, 
which translated gives the plural of the first. 

4, Change one of the mechanical powers into a carousal. 

5. So change the order of the letters R, T, A, Y, L,P,A, R, O, 

’ as to form the only possible single word. Bunny. 


SHORT-CUTS. 


Curtail, 1.an anthem and leave a speck; 2. Sober and 
leave to hesitate; 3. Part of a church and leave opportu- 
nity; 4. A waiter and leave an application for wounds. 

Luto D 
ARITHMOREM. 


1000 and fuf; 
601 and a; 
50 and lye; 
50l and ce; 
ll andamo; 
50 and way. 


The initials name a festival, celebrated annually in England 
with much merry-making. ALLES. 
A TRISECTION. 
Trisect a word of nine letters: 
My first part is animal; 
My second part is mechanical ; 
My third part is vegetable; 
My whole is natural. RIVERSIDE, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 19, 
Biblical Enigma.—The heavens declure the glory of God.— 
PHILA, BUNNY. 
Oross-Word Enigma.—O give thanks unto the Lord!—Puria, 
Bunwy, ISsoLa. 
Puazlettes.—a(t woe; a(ten)o; wieight)y; EVe; BVa; aLIVe; 
oX Lie, IsoLa. 
Decapitations.—C-at; m-ink; s-oar; b-urn.—ALLEs, BUNNY, 
—ISOLA. 
Dissection.—Stick ; cab; beak ; tile; sickel ; ice; tick ;—the fish, 





a stickleback, 
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NEXT WEHEEK’S CALENDAR, 


Sunday, Aug. 6 (9th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Universalist...... West Virginia Convention.........Fork Ridge. 
Tuesday, Aug. 8. 
Indtapa 8. 8S. Convention ...... 
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vss... North Lawrence, Kans... 
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HOME NOTES. 


HE organs of those two closely allied bodies, 

the Christian Church South and the Christian 
Union, regarding whose statistics we are still greatly 
in the dark, are discussing the propriety of the few 
points of discipline which continue to keep them 
apart. The Christian Church South, it appears, 
suffers from having the views of the Christians 
(Disciples) and the Christians (Unitarian Bap- 
tists) imputed to it. Instead of changing its name 
(undoubtedly the most obvious mode of preventing 
the present confusion), the Church contents itself 
with the publication of rules of order, and the 
Christian Sun urges upon its Christian Union 
friends to adopt the same course. The latter body 
is represented by the Christian Witness, the editor 
of which replies that he thoroughly appreciates 
‘*the genteel and Christian romarke” of the Sun: 
but is totally averse to the enunciation of any code 
of principles, or rules of order by those with whom 
he religiously associates. ‘The Christian Union 
people,” he says, ‘‘ claim that each local and indi- 
vidual Church has the management of its own do- 
mestic affairs, and the Christian Union is a union 
of these local churches, which churches are com- 
posed of Christians whose entire law for faith and 
practice is the Bible, and no body of men have any 
authority to make any otherrules or church regu- 
lations than are already provided in God’s 
word for all God’s Church in every respect; 
hence no General Council bas a right to create 
and ask submission to any set of declarations or 
principles other than the Bible.”” Whatever ex- 
planations are to be made, can best be ren- 
dered, thinks the editor, through the press, as 
that cannot possibly fetter the individual churches 
as would ageneral discipline. Except in the matter 
of a printed declaration of principles, and in a 
possibly greater freedom to individual church or- 
ganizations within the Christian Union, these two 
denominations are identical. 


—The clerk of the First Baptist Church of Lan- 
caster, Pa., was recently instructed to invite a 
young preacher just graduated at Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, to preach before the society, the pulpit 
being empty. Not remembering the full name, the 
clerk addressed his note to “* Rev. Mr. Jones, Lewis- 
burg.” A few days after came a reply accepting 
the invitation, and designating July 9th as the day. 
The Lancaster people had their heart on finding a 
new pastor, and the Sunday congregation was con- 
sequently very large. Rev. Mr. Jones kept his ap- 
pointment, addressed the Sunday-school, preached 
a sermon in the morning, another in the evening, 
and so carried away his audience by his earnestness 
and eloquence that the church was ready to accept 
him as pastor by a two-thirds vote. At this stage 
of the proceedings it was suddenly discovered that 
there was a misunderstanding on each side. The 
eloquent clergyman was not Jones the graduate, 
but Rev. J. T. Jones, the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Lewisburg! Says the Keystone 
Good Templar: *‘ The mistake was, of course, ex- 
plained, and the Baptists of Lancaster were well 
satisfied, and felt highly honored in having so emi- 
nent and worthy a man among them to preach and 
pray for them, whilst Bro. Jones seemed to feel en- 
tirely at home, if not in his true element, among 
the Baptists of Lancaster.” 


—Bishop Johannes, of the Russian Greek 
Church, was received with the most impassioned 
enthusiasm by the natives during his recent visit to 
Alaska. The Aleuts surrounded him in great num- 
bers. kissing his hands humbly and prostrating 
themselves before him. A San Franciseo paper 
says: ‘A large number of the better classes of the 
Aleuts are very eager to have their children edu- 
cated in San Francisco, where they can learn the 
English language and become better acquainted 
with the customs and habits of the American 
people. In compliance with the request, it is in- 
tec ded to establish a schoo! and seminary in this 
city, under the direction of the Bishop and his co- 


laborers, Where the rising generation of the Aleuts 
may be educated.” 


—The Nashville Christian Herald complains 
that the Alabama State University, although sup- 
ported by the whole people of the State through 
the tax levy, is practically in the hands of but two 
denominations—the Methodist Episcopal and Prot- 
estant Episcopal Churches. The latter has six rep- 
resentatives in the Faculty although it is numerically 
a small body with scarcely three thousand com- 


z 3 municants, while the Baptists, who count in round 
une? 


numbers some 70,000 members in the State, have not 
been allowed a single professorship. 


—Eighteen clergymen with the assistance of 
Bishop Neely, are now supplying some twenty-five 
}| Episcopal parishes and missions in Maine. A cor- 
respondent of The Churchman says that in aggres- 
sive Church work the Episcopalians of that State are 
not easily to be excelled. 


—In the Methodist Protestant Church, only 


;| white male members are entitled to vote. The an- 


nual conferences, however, have the power to grant 


| the privilege of suffrage under certain restrictions, 
y to women and colored communicants. 
a 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


WO successive special cable dispatches to the 
N. Y. Heratd, which gain in credibility from 
the fact that the editorials of that journal exhmait a 
complete misapprehension of the purport of the 
telegrams, bring us intelligence of great activity at 
the Vatican, prelusive—it is hinted—of an early de- 
parture to the island of Corsica on the part of the 
Pope and the Sacred College. It is furthermore 
stated that, before a deputation of the Roman 
Academy, Pius Nono, while asserting supreme au- 
thority as inherent in the Holy See, expressly dis- 
claimed any intention to assert the Pontifical right 
to remove sovereigns. That power, itis claimed, 
inhered to the Papal chair in former times, but 
owed its force not to the doctrine of infallibility, 
but to the circumstance that in the past, Christian 
nations accepted the Pope as final judge. A post- 
script to the last despatch adds that “the Syro- 
Maronite and Greco-Melchite patriarchs, the Greco- 
Melchite Archbishop of Aleppo, and thirteen Hun- 
garian Archbishops have forwarded to Rome their 
submission to the dogma of the infallibility of the 
Pope.” 





The Bishop of London has replied to Canons 
Gregory and Liddon, respecting their proposed dis- 
regard in Cathedral services of certain portions of 
the Purchas judgment. He is not eager to prose- 
cute. Moreover, he says: ‘‘ A purpose to continue 
a practice declared illegal, however grave the scan- 
dal which it may and must cause when avowed by 
clergymen of high position and character, and how- 
ever painfully disappointing to a Bishop who nat- 
urally looks to his chapter for cotperation and 
support, is not an offense against ihe laws ecclesias- 
tical, It may—God grant it.!—never be carried out. 
Butif it is, and if I am duly called upon Dy the 
authorities of the Cathedral to which we belong to 
take cognizance of the offense, I shall be bound to 
do so, under the provisions of the Clergy Discipline 
Act. . . . Only let me add, that if any such 
proceedings should unhappily be rendered neces- 
sary, and any serious consequences should result, 
the responsibility, which is very grave, must in 
common justice rest on those deliberately—how- 
ever much, as they deem, conscientiously —violate 
the law, not on those who are bound by the office 
which they hold, and by their duty to Church and 
Sjate alike to maintain it.’’ 


Dr. Dollinger, as a cable telegram informs us, 
has been elected rector of the University of Munich, 
by a remarkable majority: out of sixty Professors, 
only six registering their vote against him. This 
action of the Munich faculty is strong evidence that 
Bavaria is disposed to stand by the Reformers 
against the Ultramontanes. 





The American Commission from the Evangelical 
Allianee has met with great courtesy on the part 
of the Russian authorities. Sumptupus quarters at 
Peterhoff were offered by express command of the 
Emperor, but were politely refused. The Lutherans 
are now in great force at St. Petersburg, and the 
most powerful efforts have been set in motion to 
secure permanent results from this mission. 





Subjoined is a card taken from the advertising 
columns of The Christian, a London weekly relig- 
ious journal, undenominational in character :— 


“The advertiser is a physician, suffering under paralytic 
infirmities, from severe arthritic neuralgia, the conse- 
quences of chilling exposure during seasons of itinerant 
Gospel preaching. After having spent more than thirty 
years in the study of the ordinary science of medicine, he 
has, during the last ten years, abundantly proved in his ex- 
perience and practice the superior blessedness and power 
of the divine precepts for healing, as recorded in the Epis- 
tle of James and other parts of the Scriptures. He is desir- 
ous of meeting with a few afflicted believers, like-minded, 
particularly elders, scripturally qualified, who would be 
willing to reside in the neighborhood of his present abode, 
for the purpose of united prayer, encouragement of faith, 
and mutual ministry of love. He believes that recoveries 
from certain kinds of affliction, especially if judicial in their 
appointment, can only be obtained, and should therefore 
only be sought by sincere and fervent united prayer. Thus 
shall the Lord be glorified. Comasuntenttens to be addressed 
to ——, M.D., Oakland Lodge, —— 





A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


ECEIPTS of A. B.C. F.M., for June, 1871, 
$20,833.84; of do. from Sept. 1, ’70, to June 
30, °71, $312,025.04; of A. H. M. S., for June "71, 
$17,928.76; of Am. Sea. Friend’s Society, for do., 
$3,591.83; of Am. and For. Christian Union for do., 
$3,970.72; of the Methodist Missionary Society in 
New York and Cincinnati, for do., $18,397.73; debt 
of same, June 30, ’71, $54,758.39; receipts of United 
Presbyt. Missionary Society for June ’71, $2,209.24. 
The Foreign Missionary Board of the Baptist 
Church in U. 8. is The Am. Baptist Missionary 
Union. Two of its missionaries died in 1870-71, 





Rev. H. L. Van Meter aud Hon. J. H. Chavers, 
The receipts of the year were $217,510.56; expeu- 
ditures, $202,903.50. Estimate of expense for 1871-72 
reaches $230,000. Seven new missionaries were ap- 
pointed last year ; twoto Spain, one totheGreeks, one 
to the Shausin Burmah,one to the Karens. Its missions 
are in India, in Burmah, China, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Spain, Greece, and Africa. Generally, the 
year kas been one of progress. Karen young men 
are to have the means for a higher education pro- 
vided for them in a Baptist College at Rangoon, and 
a Theological School is to be opened at Ramapatam 
in Southern India, In the Home Missionary work 
of the same denomination, fifty-three missionaries 
in the United States have been added in 1870-°71 to 
preach the gospel in other languages than the En- 
glish. For the year ending March 3ist, 1869, their 
Freedmen’s Fund received $5,000; for 1870, over $37,- 
000; for the year closing March 31st, 1871, over $55,000 
The funds are expended in school grounds, school 
buildings, school furniture, and in the support of 
teachers and of colored students for the ministry. 

Nothing can be more entertaining and instruct- 
ive, in the way of missionary news, than the ac- 
counts furnished in the August number of the 
Missionary Herald by Mr. Doane, of the missions 
of that Board in Micronesia. The letters from which 
extractsare given are of different dates from July 22, 
1870, to March 3d, 1871. Hesays: * Our work is fast 
passing from the primary or planting stage. We 
are now called on to gather in the fruit. It is fast 
becoming a time for organizing—as churches, for 
educating —as teachers and preachers; and for 
book-making—as translating and preparing school- 
books.” Again: *‘It is difficult to be much despond- 
ent evenin these times of trouble, our work is so 
prospering. To-day was our mid-week prayer- 
meeting—the half-way resting and recruiting place 
between the two Sabbaths—and it was delightful to 
see the pumber present, at least one hundred. A 
few of these were not church-members, though the 
most were. Yesterday was our communion at this 
church, Kenan. It was the last for this year. We 
have held them once in two months, and it is pleas- 
ant to record that at every communion during the 
year more or less have been baptized and received 
into the church. The whole number is 78; and five 
babes have been baptized. Yesterday we received 
back two who had been excommunicated, and three 
that had been suspended. At other churches we 
have baptized others, as many as at this church, so 
that more than 150 have been received. Consider- 
ing the character of the people, their low views of 
morality, and their deep ignorance of God and the 
Saviour, of heaven and hell, perhaps they show all 
the feeling and all the intelligence one could ask of 
them, when questioned as to the reason of their 
wishing to change. One happy answer some give 


the heart of Jesus. A sure refuge is that. 

say their hearts are heavy with sin. 

movement among these ‘dry bones’ is more than 
that of a merely excited fancy. There are too many 
evidences that it is from the Lord, to suffer it to be 
thus explained. And yet, measured by a home 
movement, it would be questioned. Not that, so 
measured, there are no evidences of genuineness, 
but that there are no more and no deeper. But 
measured, as I have said, by the people themselves 
—their for aer hatred, and darkness, and obstinacy, 
and their present willingness to do all that is asked 
of them—anything, everything; to werk for the 
Lord, or take me and go with me, with no thought 
of pay as formerly; or to build a meeting-house, 
or make monthly contributions—the movement is a 
splendid one, and a rich evidence of the grace of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

The same Missionary, in his letters, makes the 
following statements, going to show the imminent 
need ofevangelizing the sailors who go from our 
ownand other Christian countries to these islands. 
“ Shipping at Ponape has ever beenits curse. Dur- 
ing all the forty years or more tiat ships have visit- 
ed the island how little good has been done the 
natives, save in furnishing them a few articles for 
clothing, and to work with! But alas, the evil those 
same ships have done! The little good they have 
been the occasion of has been soon wiped out by the 
evils they have introduced and upheld. No candid 
man could hesitate a moment in saying that ship- 
ping, as such, from first to last, has been a curse to 
the island.”’ 

Mission work in Sweden, from the United States, 
is progressing with marked power. Methodist and 
Baptist sources, especially, are authority for this 
statement. Claim is made by a writer in the 
Tribune of July 29th, that the great movement, in 
that country, which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of m than three hundred missionary 
churches, t rise in the First Baptist Mariner’s 
Church, corner Oliver and Henry streets, in this 
city. 

Opinion is diverse and conflicting among Mission- 
ary laborers in China [of whom there are now, inall, 
about one hundred and twenty] as to the probable 
action of the Chinese Government toward Mission- 
aries and Missions, in general. An old foreign resi- 
dentin China, lately presented in the N. Y. Lvan- 
gelist his forebodings of evil, supporting them with 
very tangible and pregnant facts. Per contra, 8.! 
W. Williams, LL.D., Secretary of American Lega- 
tion at Pekin, confirms by a letter in the N. Y. 
Observer, of July 27th, favorable views, basing his 
judgment, in part, on a late gathering of literati 
from all parts of China, and the entire absence 
among them, of any expressions which would justify 
other conclusions. But, yet again, Dr. Maclay, 
Methodist Missionary at Foochow, writes, lately, 
saying: ‘‘ The present temper and attitude of the 
Chinese Government with reference to Christian 
missions seem to indicate that we are approaching 
troublous times. Meanwhile our work in the Foo- 
chow missions goes forward encouragingly. 

The Heathen Woman’s Friend, organ of the 
Woman’s Board of Missionsin the M. B. Church of 
the U.S., is anew and welcome exchange. Its July 


when questioned is, that they wish to hide beneath 
Otheadf 
Surely this 





organization. The year (ending April 1, 1871,) was 
one of successful work. There were, at that date, 
614 societies auxiliary to the Board, in the U. 8. the 
membership of the Board was 26,686, and the receipts 
of the year were $22,397.90. The fields of labor are 
in Northern India and China. An exceptionally 
intelligible map, in this number, shows the location 
of each Indian Station. 


Rev. J. D. Brown (Methodist) lately a missionary 
to India, says: ‘‘ Recent letters from some of our 
fellow-laborers contain good news. Our pative 
preachers are becoming men of power. Indeed, 
Chimmon Lal, to all appearance, is just now accom- 
plishing more than any other man in this mission. 
This converted heathen, going forth under ‘the 
impulsive power of a new affection,’ is winning 
souls to Christ ; and yet, giving his entire time to 
this work, he costs the Missionary Society only seven 
dollars a month.” 

In the column of ‘A Look Around the World,” 
published in the Christian Union for July 5th, we 
inadvertently spcke of Rev. C. N. Lyman, a Home 
Missionary at Onawa, Monona Co., lowa, as dead. 
The statement should have been that Rev. C. N. 
Lyman wrote of the death of a predecessor, Rev. 
Geo. L. Woodhull. 

The Western Seamen’s Friends Society held its 
last anniversary at Milwaukie, Wis. There are 100,- 
000 seamen employed on th> lakes, in the U.S., and 
not less than 200,000 men and boys find occupa- 
tion on western rivers. The Society labors for them 
by Bethel Churches and Sunday-schools, reading- 
rooms, homes, coffee and soup-rooms, and a Relief 
Department. Receipts last year, $103,521.75.—In 
British and American vessels, 1,000,000 men are em- 
ployed on the sea, and among all nations about 
3,000,000. The average of life, after shipping, among 
these men, is twelve years.—In June there were 202 
arrivals at the Sailors’ Home of the Am. Seamen 
Friends’ Society, 190 Cherry street, in this city. 
These men deposited with the Superintendent 
$1,996. Fifty-five arrivals of colored seamen are 
reported for June, at the Colored Sailor’s Home, 153 
Thompson street, in this city—this institution also 
connected with Am. Sea. Fr. Soc’y. 

“Christian Relations of the Kast and West,” is 
the title of a sermon preached before A. H. M. 8. 
in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, on the 7th of 
May, by Prof. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., of Chicago. We 
refer to it as containing some statements concerning 
self-denial in religious giving, by Western Chris- 
tians, whieh, no doubt, will be startling to all unac- 
quainted with the facts. The sermon is printed in 
the Home Missionary for August. 

Revivals of religion are reported at Olathe, Kansas, 
and Plainview, Minn.—Rev. R. Talman, in the Aug. 
Home Missionary, gives his conclusions, from a 
year’s sojourn in Virginia, as a Christian laborer. 
He considers the Virginia people, as thosein whose 
hearte the rebelHon still lives, and that unless the 
war is followed up by the thorough Gospel preach- 
ing of “freedom and justice and righteousness,” 
which the whites do not now get from their minis- 
try, its fruits will be lost. 


Mr. Geo. Constantine, writing from Athens, in 
Greece, to the Christian World for August, quotes 
from the Orthodox Review, published in Athens, to 
show that religious agitation is going on in the 
Greek Church. The last number demands that the 
clergy should be educated and salaried—that the 
gospel be preached regularly and everywhere, in the 
church,—that their worship be refined, and their 
church music reformed. A few yearsago, this would 
have been considered a declaration of war against 
the religious institutions of the country. ‘ 


Three of the four church buildings in Madagascar, 
which are to be memorials of the Christian Martyrs, 
in the Island, have been completed. One of them 
was built by the offerings of children in England, at 
a cost of £250. This is at Faravohitra, stands in a 
commanding position at the north end of the capi- 
tol, and from the height and solidity of its walls, is a 
very striking object. On its site, in February, 1849, 
four Christian riobles, including a lady, were burnt 
alive; and the bodies of fourteen others, who had 
that day been thrown over the lofty precipice, were 
all consumed. In digging the foundations of the 
church, they laid bare the charcoal and ashes which 
had remained from the fire; and the first stone of 
the church was laid under the very spot where the 
stake was planted. 


Rey. Titus Coan is safely back in the Sandwich 
Islands, and writes in the Missionary Herald for 
August, rejoicingly, over the return of himself and 

ife, ‘‘ Never did our people seem dearer to our 
hearts, and our life-work sweeter.” 

Rey. Mr. Calhoun, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria, has lately given a most interesting 
account of a recent journey umong all the Armen- 
ian Churches in Northern Syria. It was constantly 
filled with evidences of hopeful change. Four or 
five years since, no European could have made the 
journey. Now, Mr. Calhoun, who has been scores 
of years in Syria, reports that he has never seen 
more attentive congregations of men and women, 
who are all now ministered to, not by the mission- 
aries through whom the work was begun, but by 
native pastors trained up from among themselves, 
‘and those native Armenian pastors are not inferior 
in godliness, education, and fitness for their office to 
any he has known. To a great extent those church- 
es have become self-supporting, and, what is better, 
have contributed much in men and means to send 
the gospel to the regions around. 


In Labrador, there are at present, thirty-seven 
Moravian men and women missionaries. The num- 
ber of persons under their care is something over 
one thousand, which is about one hundred less than 
the number ten years ago. This decrease is the 
consequence of disease. Heathenism has now en- 
tirely disappeared from the Labrador coast, and the 
natives, with a very few exceptions, are connected 
with the mission. A comparison with the condition 
of the seattered heathen who live in the extreme 
north and in the interior, demonstrates how much 





number contains the second annual report of the 


the mission has accomplished, 
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News . ‘of the Week, _ 


HOME. 

XHIRTY-TWO States hold elections during 
" August and the remaining mouths of 1871; and 
of these many are important, not only as a good in- 
dication of the Presidential vote next year, but be- 
cause in Kentucky, California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Maryland, Wisconsin and Vermont the legis- 
latures chosen will elect United States Senators 
whose terms of office begin with the organization 
of the Forty-third Congress in 1873. The Senators 
now representing these States, whose terms of office 
end with the Forty-second Congress, are: Davis of 
Kentucky, Cole of California, Sherman of Ohio, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Harlan of Iowa, Vickers 
of Maryland, Howe of Wisconsin, and Morrill of 
Vermont—all Republicans, except Davis. 


Delaware A 
North Carolina........ 
Kentucky A 


Oct. 26 
Nov. 7 


Pennsylvania 
West Virginia........ 
Alabama 
Arkansas 


It will be seen that Tuesday, Nov. 7th, is the inaat 
important, numerically considered, seventeen States 
electing State officers, and in some cases United 
States Senatorson that day. New York elects only 
the minor State officers, and a part of the Legisla- 
ture. For four years the State has been carried by 
the Democrats, but recent events may make a 
change in the vote. In Massachusetts the contest 
promises to be an exciting one, at least until the 
Republican Convention settles the question of can- 
didates for Governor. In Wisconsin the Republi- 
cans havea clear majority; but there is discord 
concerning the nomination for Governor, which im- 
perils their chance of victory. The 10th of October 
is, upon the whole, the most important day, as Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Ohioand Pennsylvania then choose State 
officers and members of the Legislature. In all these 
States the contest will probably be close and excit- 
ing. Wecan only hope that everywhere the best 
side will win, whatever may be its political name; 
and we are not disposed to deny that in certain States 
there may be some doubts whether that name is 
Republican or Democrat. Not so, however in New 
York, where Tammany Hall long ago decided the 
matter inthe minds of almost all save those whose 
motto is ‘‘ Our party, wright or rong.”’ 


On Saturday the New York Times published a 
recapitulation of its exposures relating to the City 
Government, with comments and annotations. 
The grouping together of the figures in large and 
heavily leaded type and in German as well as En- 
giish, puts the matter before the public in a con- 
venient and convincing form, and we can well be- 
lieve that two hundred thousand copies were dis- 
posed of by an early hour in the morning, and the 
presses were at work ov additional copies at inter- 
vals throughout the day. The Times at present 
refrains from publishing any further extracts from 
the accounts, but states that the data have been in 
its possession for several months, and holds the pub- 
lication of the City Pay Roll (always printing the 
words in large capitals) in terrorem over the heads 
of the Mayor and his coadjutors, to whom it prom- 
ises a fair chance to publish said pay roll volun- 
tarily if they desire to do so. Since the Mayor’s 
ecard appeared, nothing further of an official nature 
has come from the City Hall, but the publication 
in full of Connolly’s accounts is, we understand, 
promised. The Times asserts roundly that no such 
publication will ever be made, unless under com- 
pulsion. In the quotation from the Mayor’s card 
which we printed last week was an intimation to 
the effect that in law neither he nor the Comp- 
troller had a right to refuse their signatures to 
audited warrants. The Times cites, from Barbour’s 
Reports, a decision rendered by Judge Mullin (Just- 
ices Barnard and Clarke concurring) as follows. 
Referring to the Mayor and other city officials he 
said : 

“Tf these officers are to act as guardians of the Treasury 
—if they are to protect, so far as in them lies, the City 
from the payment of unfounded and dishonest claims— 
they must have the means of knowing whether the claim 
is one proper to be paid, and it is their duty to inform them- 
selves in regard to it, and countersign or refuse, as they may 
deem proper, after such investigation. In this way, and in 
this way only, can these men effectually protect the Treas- 
ury.” 

This would seem, if any sane man can entertain 
a doubt, to set the ‘‘ ministerial’ character of official 
signatures at rest so far as the law is concerned. 
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There are interesting questions of identity 
concerning the individual whose bills for plastering 
at $1,600 per square yard and the like have been 
duly presented and paid. Reporters of the daily 
papers have searched first the directory and then 
the city for these persons, but in most case3 with- 
out success, This is not astonishing, considering 
that (to recur to the plasterers just mentioned) one 
hundred and two acres ef the most expensive plas- 
tering was paid for in one year, Thecarpet dealers, 
too, were fortunate in receiving payment gor bills 
amounting to $565,731.34, representing carpeting 
enough at $5 per yard to cover the City Hall Park 
three times over, and as $50,000 is ample to pay for 
carpeting the largest building on the ground, there 
is certainly some reason to think that these charges 
‘“‘may,”’ in the words of his Honor, ‘ be exorbit- 
ant.’’ What will come of all this it is difficult to 
say, but the Ring has never been so hard pushed 
before, and the principal actors, it is said, arein a 
state of considerable perplexity, at which we can- 
not wonder, if the Times’ figures tally with those 
whieh the Mayor is printing for publication in an 
official form. 


New York was startled on Sunday afternoon 
and evening by the news of a disaster, the like of 
which has not occurred for many years within the 





limits of the city. The Staten Island ‘sitet 
Westficld was on the point of starting from the 
Whitehall slip, when the boiler exploded, and, as 
nearly as can be at present ascertained, about 
seventy persons were killed, and over a hun- 
dred and twenty wounded. Staten Island is 
much resorted to on Sundays, especially by our 
foreign population, and there were probably 
over two hundred passengers on the boat at 
the time, many of them being women and chil- 
dren. Thescene which ensued was of course terri- 
ble, and thé Morgue is at pre-ent crowded with un- 
recognized victims of this accident. Eveiything 
that could under the circumstances be done for the 
sufferers, was done, and all the machinery of tele- 
graphs and conveyances at the command of the po- 
lice was promptly employed in procuring assistance 
and carrying the wounded to their homes and to the 
hospitals. The Ferry Company also rendered all the 
assistance in its power. 


Published accounts state that the engineer, who 
was not at his post at the moment of the explosion, 
says that he examined the valves, ete., five minutes 
before, and admits that the pressure of the steam 
was twenty-seven pounds, while the Inspector’s 
certificate, dated, it is said, only six weeks ago, al- 
lowed but twenty-five pounds. If thisis true, there 
is no difficulty in accounting for the accident, and 
whoever is responsible ought to be punished to the 
extentof the law. Explosions of steam boilers are 
more rare than they used to be, even making due 
allowance for the vastly greater number of en- 
ginesin use, but assuming that the nature of steam 
is distinctly understood it is not much to the credit 
of this age that none of the various devices for 
safety, whether mechanical or legal, avail to pre- 
vent such fearful occurrences as this, rare as they 
happily are. 

Information has been received that Mr. Russell 
Gurney, Recorder of the city of London, has re- 
ceived his credentials as Commissioner under the 
Treaty of Washington, on the part of Great Brit- 
ain. The President has appointed Judge Frazer, of 
Indiana, as United States Commissioner. The third, 
who is to be jointly selected by the two govern- 
ments, is not yet announced, but if no choice is 
made within three months after the ratification of 
the Treaty, he will be named by the Spanish Miff- 
ister Resident, at Washington. Two attorneys have 
likewise been named who will support the claims 
made by their respective Governments and ip gene- 
ral represent them in all matters connected with 
the investigation. These are Henry Howard on the 
part of Great Britain, and the Hon. Robert 8. Hall 
of this city on the’part of the United States. None 
of the arbitrators for the Geneva Conference have 
as yet been named. 

hd 

From Washington we learn that the number 
of applications under the new law for bounties to 
soldiers of the war of 1812, exceeds forty thousand. 
In the report made to Congress it was estimated 
that thenumber would not exceed nine thousand. 
Rumor has it that some twenty-eight thousand of 
these applications have already been favorably 
considered, but we cannot believe that this is true. 
If it be so, service in the army in those days must 
have been extremely conducive to longevity, for 
allowing twenty years as the average age of the 
soldiers, it is certainly remarkable if so many have 
lived to be seventy-nine years old. 


—_——_o——. 
FOREIGN. 


USHING bills through the British Parliament, 
as they are rushed through our own Congress at 
the close of the Session, is comparatively rare, indeed 
almost unknown in its extreme American sense. It 
has, therefore, excited seme surprise in England 
that Mr. Stansfield, the President of the Poor-Law 
Board, has undertaken to carry through a very im- 
portant bill, before adjournment. Heretofore the 
control of sanitary measures relating to the condi- 
tion of the poor, has been divided into three depart- 
ments, one supervisory, another legislative, and the 
third executive, a cumbersome arrangement, which 
is probably a growth of the centuries during which 
the twenty-five voluminous acts of parliament, with 
their voluminous amendments, relating to the poor- 
laws, have been enacted. The result is naturally 
that the laws are inefficiently administered, and the 
public health suffers. The “ Local Government 
Board Bill abolishes the Poor-Law Board and estab- 
lishes a new department which unites in itse!f all 
the powers heretofore so awkwardly distributed. 
The measure is considered a wise one, and it is hoped 
that it will not become a political bone of conten- 
tion. a 
On the 31st ultimo the House of Lords voted, 
without a division, in favor of granting Prince 
Arthur the annuity which he, with the Queen’s 
consent, asked for. This request was very unpopu- 
lar among the workingmen, and some very perti- 
nent speeches have been made at sundry meetings ; 
the question as to the propriety of paying a young 
man £15,000 a year for doing nothing, being venti- 
lated in its most effective forms. Doubtless the un- 
hesitating action of the Lords will add to their 
unpopularity, as will also their course regarding 
her Majesty’s message abolishing the purchase sys- 


tem. This last was introduced by the Duke of | 8 


Richmond immediately after Prince Arthur’s an- 
nuity was voted, in the form of a motion censuring 
the Queen’s message abolishing the purchase sys- 
tem in the army, asan unworthy ministerial resort. 
He supported his motion in a bitter strain, and was 
followed by other Tory peers who favored the 
motion and spoke in most severe terms of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. The motion was, however, lost 
on being put to vote, The House of Commons also 
gave a large vote in favor of Prince Arthur’s 
annuity, and at latest dates there is a proposition 
that a motion of censure simijar to that which was 
lost in the Lords, shali be introduced. Meanwhile 
meetings of a decidedly Communistic character 





have been held iu London despite the prohibition 
of the authorities, and altogether there is a good 
deal of strong political excitement manifested in 
all quarters. - e 

One curious feature of the Tichborne trial is, 
thatso far as opinions are concerned, the British 
press has been practically silent, and when even a 
paper has ventured to print any deductions of its 
own from the evidence, it has been promptly noti- 
fied that such doings are not inorder. This is acom- 
mon enough concomitant of an exciting case in 
England, for it is in accordance with a pretty 
strictly enforced law, but it strikes Americans 
queerly, and while it manifestly prevents the 
opinions of jurymen from being. swayed each by 
the particular journal to which he pins his indtvi- 
dual faith, it may likewise prevent them from get- 
ting so clear a comprehension of the case as they 
otherwise would. The Pall Mall Gazette calls at- 
tention to the fact that no amount of law reform 
could have shortened or simplified the case as if 
stands. Nota single “ point of law” has arisen, and 
questions as to the admissibility of evidence have 
been so few and unimportant as scarcely to check 
the trial for an hour. The claimant has lately been 
forced to go into the Bankruptcy Court, but his 
case there has, like his other and more famous suit, 
been adjourned to November. 


In France the principal political event of the 
week was the resignation of M. Jules Favre as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His successor in office is 
M. Gouland, lately one of the Commissioners who 
negociated the formal Treaty of Peace at Brussels. 
The committee to which the recognization of the 
army was committed, has reported in favor of com- 
pulsory service for all able-bodied males between 
theages of twenty and forty. This may not be ap- 
proved of in the Assembly, but it does not look like 
that cutting down of European armies which it 
was hoped would take place. Another postpone- 
ment of the Communist trials has given rise toa 
rumor that a general amnesty is among the possi- 
bilities, and the Government is credited with having 
given a qualified assent to the emigration of the 
prisoners to Arizona. The authorities divide these 
criminals into three clagses. First, the most vio- 
lent persons and those found guilty of crimes, who 
are sentenced to bard labor for life; second, the 
davgerous persons, who are to be sent to a penal 
colony; to the third class a general uwmnesty is 
granted, on condition of their voluntary emmigra- 
tion. The last are permitted to go to Arizona, the 
Government giving them transportation, agricul- 
tural and mining tools, tents, arms and subsistence 
for six months. The project, of course, originated 
in the restless brains of the admirers of the Com- 
mune, and, upon the whole, we do not see that it is 
very objectionable, for by the time the immigrants 
have earned enough money to pay their expenses 
to California or the Eastern States, they will have 
worked off some of the qualities which made them 


such bad citizens at home, and we may trust the 
assimilating qualities of American climate and 


character to do the rest. 

The telegraph reports a famine in Persia. The 
details are necessarily meager, but so far as we can 
understand the case there seems to have been great 
injustice on the part of local governors. Last sum- 
mer a partial failure of the crops produced con- 
siderable suffering in certain provinces, and so 
many families emigrated that the Government 
revenues were cramped by the non-payment of 
taxes. The failure of the crops in the grain dis- 
tricts affected not only the local population but the 
dwellers in the opium and silk-raising districts, and 
when the Government found its income reduced, it 
very foolishly imposed additional taxes which had 
the effect of driving everybody who could go, to the 
untaxed cities, which, as a consequence, were over- 
crowded, and the general misery incfeased. Some 
ofthe richest parts of Persia, including the prov- 
inces of Ispahan and Khorassan are said to be almost 
depopulated. 





The Markets. 


"PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... 
a pels... 


Beet. 

Butter. ‘pasts 
Cheese, pks.. 
Corn, busn.. 

— Sin ie 








—— ' Cotton. bales.. 
374 | Cut-meats, pks... 
Eggs. bbis. 
oat | — — 


6,323 | Peas. bush..... 

513 | Pork. pks..... 
. 6.167 | Resin. ~~~ $a 
-+. 71,888 | Rye, b 


-- 1,039, Sides, 
T —— eo 
a Wool. bu 2, 
Al Wheat, b -% "616; %6 


5 a eep sade Current on Saturday, July 29th, were as fol- 
lows: 


Grain, etc. 


White Wont. a4 $1. 40@1.52% | Corn. # bush.. 
R.& A. ¥ bi LOS | ee @ bush.. 
White ‘acne. vba. -1.50@1.65 | Oats, # busn. 
Spring, No.1, # bush.. “1 39@1L41 | Barley, malt # busn.. 
Flour and Meal, 
State Extra. # a “4 pote a poe = $6.55@10.25 


State Medium. # b ee no 4 
Western Extra. # bi. ‘ail t Flour. fat. 4, a 
Western medium ¥bbl.. «i 0a Corn-Meal, inf to ex.. Sates: 3 
Extra Genesee, # bb!...6.00@8, 

sw 
a. + ete mess. sina bb!.. oe | Beef. India Bese. * - 
Prim oo £0 | Shoulders. eb 
aes How 3. ¥D * > 
Beet. ex. Mess. # bb)... 
Beef, plain Mess,# bbt.. 


"$6.$12.50 | Lard, choice, # B.......9%4 
Batter. 


oO | Western medium. ® B 


State Extra, # DB ecece 
met 35 | Common grades, # Bb 


tate Medium 
Western Ex., ¥ >. 


“Cheese. 
Ea Satins. Ex 
tern... 


——_———. 


LIVE 8TOOK. 
NEW YORK, July 3ist, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


BO@OVOB..... 0... eccereceeee ~~ | Seen nt Lambs........... 30,000 
COWS... .-+0 ecccgeogegoecose 56 | Swine 


Factories. Ex.... 
Factories, Med... 





@i2. 
ux , Lam bs 
49 | 


“Bees | 











40 medium. 





_Selentific & Sanitar ye 


LAND AND SEA. 


N R. R. PROCTOR, with his usual felicity in 
Fe ie popularizing science, sums up the dynami- 
cal issue between land and sea. The sea is the foe of 
the land seeking its destruction. Its activity is in- 
cessant, and the amount of erosion, even of the 
hardest granitic shores foots up a total which would 
startle many who are not familiar with the details 
as they have been studied by scientific observers. 
The circulation of water by rain conspires with the 
direct sea action to bring the same result, that is to 
say, the leveling of the land surfaces. So great is 
the annual denudation from these causes that Sir 
John Herschel was justified in his assertion that 
“had the primeval world been constructed as it 
now exists, time enough has elapsed, and force 
enough directed toward that end has been in activi- 
ty, to have long ago destroyed every vestige of land.” / 
The tendency of water is to level down all heights 
aud bring the earth’s surface to a perfect sphere, 
in fact to produce a condition of things which 
would forbid the existence of man; and this con- 
dition wou'd have been reached before now but for 
counteracting causes. The process is a cumulative 
one, because, as the land wears away, the sea-beds 
are filled up with the debris, and thus the sea-level 
raised to submerge broader surfaces of continent 
with increased destructive power. The counteracting 
causes, to which the continents owe their perma- 
nence in this conflict of ages, are the subterranean 
force:. The same upheavals and disturbances which 
take the dread forms of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions are blessings in the conservation of dry 
land. As the wa‘ersa tend to reduce the world toa 
level, the interior forces contradict them by pro- 
ducing irregularities of contour, and this not only 
by upheaval of land but also by the depression of 
the ocean beds, thus lowering the tide level. The 
records of such alternations in the crust of the 
earth are many. Some changes have been gradual 
and are now continuously progressive. Others have 
been violent and sudden. It is noted as a singular 
fact, and one of great importance to the supremacy 
of land, that the forces of upheaval act more pow- 
erfully (on the whole) under the continents and 
especially under their shore lines, while the forces 
of depression act most powerfully (on the whole) 
under the bed of the ocean. 





—The details of the epidemic which raged at 
Buenos Ayres from March, 1870 to June, 1871 are 
shocking beyond measure. Out of a population of 
180,000 some 20,000 perished, while two-thirds fied in 
terror from the scene of death. The mortality 
ranged from 400 to 600 per day during the worst 
periods. The causes seem to be plain. The city 
reeks with filth, and sewerage is unknown. Garb- 
age has been long collecting in heaps around it, and 
the hot suns filled the atmosphere with the vilest 
offluvia of devcuy. At Wwe same time the river was 
draining liquid poison from the same vile source 
until even the fish in it could not live, and this was 
what the people had to drink. Such inconceivable 
foulness in the habits of living deserved its dire 
penalty. The whole history is minutely detailed in 
a pamphlet by Rev. T. E. Ash, chaplain of the 
British Legation in that city. , 


—Earthquakes are showing a remarkable activ- 
ity. Almost every week brings a fresh one. We 
have only just recovered from astonishment that 
staid New England should have been shaken *o the 
center, when a more dreadful report comes froin 
the Phillipine Islands. These lie some eight hun- 
dred miles from the coast of Cochin China. The 
telegraphic report is that one of the smaller islands 
experienced a succession of shocks through March. 
On May 1, a level plain near the village of Catar- 
min began to sink until the tops of the houses be- 
came level with the surface. Suddenly, with a loud 
report, the whole plaiao fell in, engulphing 150 per- 
sons, and becoming the crater of a volcano. The 
people fled before the terrors of the awful scene, 
and an island of 26,000 inhabitants was quickly de- 
populated. This island produced one-tenth of the 
whole crop of Manilla hemp. 


—The cholera has broken out in Persia with 
considerable violence. Whether it is destined to 
travel westward, as on former occasions, remuins to 
be seen. Its prevalence on the last incursion in this 
country was greatly controlled by precautionary 
and sanitary measures adopted by the American 


40] Faculty. It seemed to be demonstrated that the 
36 | disease can he stamped out by the thorough use of 


disinfectants in killing the virus. Quite lately, 
however, a physician in India, who has been making 
elaborate microscopical examinations, declares his 
convietion that what have been heretofore taken to 
be the poison germs by which cholera is propagat- 


aie ed are not generated by that disease, nor peculiar to 


it, but are produced commonly by other causes, 


—Dr. Hayden is on an expedition with thirty- 
two men and a cavalry escort, to survey the coun- 
try around the sources of the Yellow Stone and 
Missouri Rivers. Congress appropriated $40,000 for 
explorations in the West. Prof. O. C. Marsh, of 
Yale, has gone with a party of twelve to follow up 


ry his investigations in the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
| regions of the Rocky Meuntains, The details of his 


last expedition, as given in the American Journal 
of Science, show that some new genera and many 
new species of fossil vertebrates were brought to 
light, and a number of important facts developed. 
Major Powell is also again pursuing researches along 
the cafions of the Green and Rio Grande Rivers. 
Prof. Hartt has likewise started for the valley of 
the Amazon on a second tour, with a very perfect 
outfit of instruments. 

—Finely powdered phosphate of lime made 
into a paste with collodion. will become very hard 
and susceptitile of a fine polish. 

—A discovery of valuable coal deposits is re- 
ported, on the [sthmus between Aspinwall and 
Panama. 
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Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURISTS. 


{ BOAT-CREW from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, beat the Harvwards and 
Browns at Ingleside, the other day, and forthwith 
the public wakes up to the fact that there is such 
an institution in existence. The classicals cheer 
their agricultural conquerors, giving them forth- 
with the nickname of “ Aggys,” and reporters 
write letters of description and comment ad libitum, 
if not ad nauseam. Now there is a slight conflict of 
authorities about this same college. Our contem- 
porary says: “Of the graduating class, twenty- 
nine in number, at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, someintend to be lawyers, some ministers, 
some engineers, eleven are ‘undecided,”’ but not one 
sets himself down as proposipg to be a farmer.” 
Another says that even if these statements are true, 
they are no fair test of the general state of the 
college. “ If,’ it says, ‘‘ out of half a dozen or a 
dozen such classes a considerable majority should 
regularly engage, at first, in some other occupation 
than farming, it would still be nothing agaiust the 
usefulness of agricultural colleges.””’ Now we do 
not see why a course of study such as that which 
is followed at the European agricultural colleges is 
notan excellent thing for all classes of professional 
men, but especially for ministers, nine-tenths of 
whom will be settled over country parishes and in 
the midst of farming communities. We can readily 
imagine that a clergyman may be a missionary ina 
double sense, if he be an accomplished farmer in 
a theoretical, if not in an actively practical way. 
How much, moreover, would be added to his own 
comfort and health, if in the course of years he 
could acquire a few acresof his own, and gain 
health, and strength, and clearness of brain in cul- 
tivating them! Agriculture is the most important 
industry in the world, and an accomplished farmer 
is, or ought to be, a mau well-balanced, mentally 
and physically. A large farm isa very courplicated 
affair, and its superintendent may find exercise for 
ingenuity and executive ability in many different 
directions. On many large farms and plantations 
it is found necessary to employ different mechanics, 
herdsmen and shepherds, a3 well as ordinary labor- 
ers. It, therefore, follows that on a small farm a 
man must be able to turn his hand to anything, and 
the more things he can do well the more likely will 
he be to succeed. 

In Europe, the overseerships of large farms are 
among the opportunities which are open to gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges, and it is said that such 
gratuates are generally able to obtain very desir- 
able appointments. There, however, a young man 
is made to feel that his position is essentially a sub- 
ordinate one, while here, if such positions were at 
all common, he would, in many cases, find his place 
most honorable as well as useful and lucrative. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


R. CAPRON who has so honorably filled 

the position of Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Washington, is to be succeeded by the Hon. 
Frederick Watts, of Carlisle, Pa. He studied for the 
bar in early life, and after being admitted to the 
bar, worked on a farm for three years, then going 
into the practice of his profession. He held the 
office of Presiding Judge of the Ninth Pensylvania 
District for three years, when the office became 
elective, and he resumed his practice at the bar. 
The Report of the Department for July says : 

** He did not, however, actively engage in his profession, 
alarge portion of his time being devoted to the personal 
superintendence of a farm near Carlisle. For many years 
he had been a farmer as well asa lawyer, and had become 
known as one who believed in the application of science to 
the tilling of the soil. In 1858 he abandoned entirely the 
practice of the law, and since then has been exclusively a 
farmer. During the last few years he has resided on his 
farm, giving to all the details of its management his per- 
sonal attention. He is also the owner of another farm, 
which he manages through a tenant. Judge Watts’ promi- 
nence as a farmer led to his election in 1856 as the first 
President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, which 
office he held until 1862, when he declined a re-election. He 
was elected the first President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, a position which 
he still holds. He was not an applicant for the distinguished 
position to which he has just been appointed, and its duties 
and responsibilities have been accepted with reluctance. 
He has devoted his life to the practice of progressive meth- 
ods of diversified agriculture, and has always manifested 
a deep interest and genuine enthusiasm in the advancement 
of the farmer’s calling. In his new office he may be ex- 
pected to give to all the agricultural interests of the 
country the same intelligent and industrious attention he 
has bestowed upon the varied operations of his farm and 
the agriculture of Pennsylvania.’’ 

WESTERN LOUISIANA is one of our richest graz- 
ing countries, being admirably adapted by nature 
for the support of enormous herds. The Opelousas 
Journal says that Mr. Dupré, one of the old French 
residents of that region, owns about 20,000 head of 
cattle, ranging over the greater part of southwestern 
Louisiana, and having the range of a tract some- 
thing like a hundred miles square. His principal 
vacherie is about thirty or more miles west of 
Opelousas. The agent or stock-keeper, residing at 
this vacherie, isa colored man, who has been in his 
employ for many years, and in whose honesty and 
ability he has implicit confidence. From _ this 
stock of cattle between two and three thousand 
calves are branded every year. The stock-keeper 
is compensated for his service at the rate of fifty 
cents in silver for each calf branded, and this is the 
greatest or only expense incurred in raising the 
cattle. ’ 

A Goop SuGeeeEstion is found in Hearth and 
Home for the water-supply of a grindstone. It con- 
sists of an old paint-keg, or some similar vessel, 
suspended to a beam, or to the limb of a tree, at a 
convenient height above the grindstone. This is 
supplied with some sort of a faueet—we should 
thiok that a wooden plug would do very well—and 
aconstant dripping of water can be secured just 
where it is wanted. Thus may leaky troughs be 
done away with, and much running back and forth 
for water when the grindstone is in use may be 
avoided, 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HAT PEACE.—“ Put me down,” said a wound- 

ed Prussian at Sedan to his cOmrades who were 

carrying him ; ‘‘put me down; do not take the 
trouble to carry me any farther; I am dying.” 

They put him down and returned to the field. A 
few minutes after, an officer saw the man weltering 
in his blood and said to him, ‘“‘Can I do avything for 
you?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

“Shall I get you a little water?” said the kind- 
hearted officer. 

**No, thank you, I am dying.” 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you? Shall I write 
to your friends ?”’ 

‘IT have no friends that you can write to. But 
there is one thing for which I would be much oblig- 
ed. In my knapsack you will find a Testament; 
will you open it at the fourteenth chapter of John, 
and near the end of the chapter you will find a verse 
that begins with ‘Peace.’ Will you read it?” 

The officer did so, and read the words, ‘‘ Peace I 
leaye with you; my peace I give unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

“Thank, you, sir,” said the dying man, ‘I have 
that peace; I am going to that Saviour; God is with 
me; I want no more.’”’ These were his last words, 
and his spirit ascended to be with him he loved.— 
Boston Recorder. 


ANECDOTE OF SpuRGEON.—Recently an emi- 
nent Baptist called cn him, acd made a statement to 
the following effect: Ten years ago he had set aside 
£1,000 toward building a chapel, but untoward cir- 
cumstances had intervened and prevented the exe- 
cution of his design. This he was now, he said, 
desirous of carrying into execution, and he trusted 
Mr. Spurgeon would render him his assistance. 
‘What do you wish me to do?’ asked the pastor of 
the Tabernacle. ‘To give me your powerful aid in 
raising a second thousand, which is imperatively re- 
quired.’ ‘1 understand,’ said Mr. Spurgeon; * but 
let us see—you have had the use of this money for 
ten years?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘During that time it must have 
been worth to you at least ten per cent. per annum ?” 
‘Well, I dare say,’ ‘Then, my dear sir, you have 
got the money without troubling me. Go, and build 
the chapel.’ And the applicant departed, satisfied 
with this business-like and thoroughly practical 
view of the matter.’”-—South London Press. 


Uety But GREAT.—Rufus Choate and Chief 
Justice Sbaw often indulged in wordy combats, and 
wit was generally freely expended by both sides. 
Choate was once arguing a cause before the Chief 
Justice, (who was one of the homeliest men ever ele- 
vated to the bench,) and, to express his reverence for 
the conceded ability of the Judge, said, in yielding to 
au adverse decision :— 

“In coming into the presence of your Honor, I ex- 
perience the same feelings as the Hindoo does when 
he bows before hisidol. I know that you are ugly, 
but, T feel that you are great ?”’ 


It is said that Choate had an astonishing commurand+ 


of language, and his brain teemed with a wealth of 
diction truly marvelous. When Judge Shaw first 
heard that there was a fresh edition of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, containing 2,500 new words, he exclaim- 
ed, “For Heaven’s sake, don’t let Choate get hold of 
it!” 

Just Huis Trape.—The Rev. George More, 
was riding to the village of Howgate, in the 
vicinity of the city. The day was stormy, 
snow falling heavily. Mr. More was enveloped 
in a Spanish cloak, with a woman’s shawl tied 
around his neck and shoulders. These loose 
garments, covered with snow and waving in the 
blast, startled the horse of a commercial travel- 
er who chanced to ride past. The alarmed steed 
plunged, and menaced to throw its rider, who ex- 
claimed: “Yom would frighten the devil, sir!’ 
**May be,” said Mr. More, “ for it’s just my trade.’’ 


A Trick upon TRAVELERS.—At a certain hotel 
in Ohio, they seat a man at dinner in front of a mir- 
ror like the concave side of a cylinder, which makes 
his reflection that of a thin, hungry, lantern-jawed, 
cadaverous chap. When he isn’t watching, the 
waiter flops it round, for the thing works on pivots, 
so that the convex sideis turned out, and the diner, 
upon again looking up, is startled to see himself 
swelled out to the extreme of corpulency, like a 
champion fat man. Of course he doesn’t dare to eat 
any more. He feels that if he did he would burst, 
and the soul of the landlord is made glad by the eco- 
nomic device. 


—A boy near Omaha, the other day, struck upon 
a rattlesnake near his father’s house, and as he was 
temporarily in charge of his little sister, he gave her 
the reptile to play with. Presently the snake, tired 
of the child’s fondling, began to hiss viciously 
and rattkhk. The boy discovering then its venom- 
ous nature, spatched it from his sister, and at- 
tempted to fling it away. The snake fastened 
about his wrist and threatened to bite. The 
boy alarmed his father, who was not far off, 
and by caution the latter succeeded in entic- 
ing the reptile so that it left the boy. When 
killed, the rattlesnake was found to be full grown, 
over two feet long, and with six rattles. 


Preliminary to deposing the Rev. Mr. Cheney, 
of Chicago, from the ministry, Bishop Whitehouse 
divested his sorrowing soul of some extremely apt 
remarks. Among other things, he said: * There 
rises up before us the strange wreck of the after 
life of this our brother, who voluntarily goes out 
from among us.”’ It is fearful to think, even at this 
distance, of this proud ecclesiastical craft, sailing 
lightly out of the still waters of the Episcopal 
haven, and going to eternal smash upon the rocks 
of mental freedom; thenceforth to weiter a melan- 
choly hulk in the unquiet billows of a layman’s 
existence! The overstrained imagination gives 
way, and becomes as limp and imbecile as a dish- 
clout, in the effort to conceive the deep debasement 
of the wretch who is not permitted to preach the 
Gospel according to St. Pusey. It is just awful!— 
San Francisco News-Letter. 





—By having his wits about him and a plentiful 
supply of eggs, Mr. Joseph Hale succeeded in saving 
the life of his wife last week, in Pagtland, who, in a 
fit of abstraction, had swallowed a dose of corrosive 
sublimate, thinking it was laudanum. Given over 
by the frightened neighbors for dead, her husband 
administered to the terrified victim the whites of 
fifteen eggs, which completely neutralized the ef- 
fects of the poison. 


—Lawrence Minor, the colored man recently 
appointed to a Professor’s chair in Alcorn Univer- 
sity, Miss., by the Governor, was taken from the 
laborious vocation of porter on a steamer, to per- 
form the scholastic duties of a Professor. He has 
been known and noticed for years on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers as a man of superior parts, and his 
appointment is commended very warmly. 


—A good woman illustrated the rest of the soul 
in God, inatime of fearful earthquake, by saying 
to her affrighted friends, “ How glad I am that God 
can shake the world! I always believed he could, 
and now I see him do it.”’ 


—Mrs. Paulina Burnham, a rich English lady, 
lost by the wreck of the steamship Anglo Saxon, 
near Newfoundland, in 1861, a valuable and very 
much cherished ring. ‘Tbe other day it was found 
in the entrails of a fish by a St. Johns fisherman, 
who received therefor from the owner $250. 


—When Mr. Sears was settled in Wayland, 
Father Allen said to him that he also once preached 
there as a candidate, and should have been settled 
but for one little thing. ‘“* What was it, pray?’ ‘“ O, 
the people didn’t want me.’’ 

—A man’s possessions are just as large as his 
own soul. If his title-deeds cover more, the surplus 
acres own him, not he the acres.—R. F. Hallock. 


—James Ballantyne said of Walter Scott, “ It is 
a singular fact, that before the public, or rather the 
booksellers, had given their decision, he no more 
knew whether he had written well or ill, than 
whether a die thrown out of a box was to turn up a 
six or an ace.”’ 

—‘Some people,” writes 0. W. Holmes, “ look 
upon Truth as an invalid, who can only take the air 
in a close carriage, with a gentleman in a black coat 
on the box.” 

+A boy gave a good definition of a horse, in his 
composition, when he said, *‘he is an animal with 
four legs, one in each corner.”’ 


—Boston people who are in doubt as to the best 
‘* watering-places,’’ have got in the habit of asking 
the milkmen. ‘ 

—The servants in the bathing establishments 
of Long Branch are spoken of as souse-maids. 


—Froude says, ‘‘ Thought is but a poor business 
compared to action.”’ 


* 
—“We are not told to develop our individuali- 
ties, we are told to bear fruit.’ 


—When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? 
When #t runs down. 


—-Othello was not a lawyer, although he was 
a-tawpy general of Venice. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Mosquitoes ! 

“* Every dog has his day,”” but mosquitoes take their time 
by day and night. Night is their favorite season for busi- 
ness, however, and it behooves all who love comfort to be 
prepared against them—for they areat hand! Last year we 
said : 

“We speak from personal experience when we affirm the 
efficiency, convenience, and beauty of the new Mosquito Net 
called LA CANOPIE PARISIENNE. We simply add that we have 
tested it,and can honestly indorse its claims to easy adjust- 
ment, graceful appearance, and complete protection from the 
pests of the night-time.’’ i 
It is impossible for us to add anything to this, except that 
we learn, with no surprise, that Messrs. Berri & Co. have 
orders for more of these convenient canopies than they can 
readily fill. 











——_—--> —— 
The Erie Railway. 


WHAT A WESTERN EDITOR SAYS OF IT. 


“ The Erie Railway is to-day the finest railroad thorough- 
fare in the country, and surpasses all its rivals in the facil- 
ities which it affords the traveling public, and in the com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries which it guarantees to 
those who buy tickets ‘ via the Erie Railway.’ With a broad 
guage, a track thoroughly ballasted and laid with a steel 
rail, and an equipment unrivaled, the Erie now assures 
those three essentials for pleasant traveling—speed, com- 
fort and safety. Running through one of the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque portions of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, it adds, among its other attractions for the tourist, a 
variety of scenery ich cannot but please and divert the 
eye and attention e traveler. The equipment of the 
road not only excites admiration, but wonder. Their sleep- 
ers put in the shade the achievements of Pullman, which 
have so tong been the pride of our western railways. Cars 
heated by hot water, lighted with gas, cushions of velvet, 
walls covered with oil paintings, carpets of the finest Brus- 
sels, curtains of tapestry, beds of curled hair, ceilings of 
fresco, windows of French plate glass, mirrors of the finest 
quality, seats of carved walnut, walls of splendidly polish- 
ed hard woods, cornices fit for the finest library, hooks and 
handles and bars of the finest silver—such are the appoint- 
ments of the new Erie sleeping coaches, and which are 
now running between New York and Cincinnati, and New 
York and Buffalo and Niagara Falls, A writer has truly 
remarked that they have the comfort of a bedchamber, the 
beaties of the parlor, and the capacity of a drawing-room.’ 
Similar in elegance and luxurious comfort are the palace 
drawing-room day cars, which now run on all day trains, 
which are models of railway architecture, and which are 
now attracting so large a proportion of the excursion trav- 
el. In its internal management the Erie is also perfect. Its 
managers and employes are among the most thorough and 
experienced in thecountry. The read has been the school 
for railway men; and when the length of the road, the 
number of trains run, and the amount of business done 


are considered, it will be found that no road is more care- | 


fully and successfully managed.’’—Denver News, July 19, 
1871. 
7 
Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected, 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
gour subscription at least one week before the time ex 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $%.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 

—_——_—_——— 

Plymouth Pulpit. 
Isa weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEBCHER’s Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers beforeand 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the bymns sung (“Plymouth Coflection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s **Washington” 
($8.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars ; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “ Washington”). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 

——_»>— 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as weli as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “* Washington”’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S “ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to.the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Pyle’s O. K. Soap, 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 350 Washing- 
ton St., N. Y. 


—_ > 

If what the New York Times says is true then “THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL proves that the uncreasing years 
of a periodical is no reason for its lessening its enterprise or 
for diminishing its abundance of interesting matter. If all 
magazines increased in merit as steadily as the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, they would deserve in time to show equal 
evidences of popularity.” The Publisher announces, that 
in: order to give all a chance to try it, it will be sent to new 
subscribers “‘ON TRIAL” six months for $1.00. The sub- 
scription price is $3.00 a year. All should try it and see. 
Address, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


——__>__— 

The New England Conservatory of Music, favorably 
known in this country and in Europe for the superiority of 
its methods, and the low cost at which they are afford- 
ed, will open its Fall Term in Boston on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. We commend its announcement, under the head 
of “Schools,” to the attention of those desiring to pursue 
the study of music under the best auspices, 


> —— 
It is one hundred years since the Oil House of Chas. Pratt 


was established. May their celebrated Astral Oil be used 
for one hundred years to come. 
—_-_> 
Tse Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CuRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents aajuarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS. &e ? 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 





5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme simplicity, usefuiness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in.thin material. like the lock-stitch, nor 
rips on all kinds of materia like the single-thread 
stitch. 

A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 

bad is GIVEN for 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular price of $3 each, which, making #60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

To every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTLAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL'S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work ef wor fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story wilt alsa 





be giwen FREE, 





Aug, 2, 1871. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street has been deplorably dull since our 
last, the Times’ exposure of the “ Secret Accounts” 
affording,as much as anything, the topic of con- 
versation. Railway speculation relapsed into dull- 
ness, and some of the Western stock, after a nota- 
ble improvement on Monday, went down to the 
lowest figures of the week before. On the Miscel- 
laneous list, these is something of a revival this 
week in Pacific Mail on reported better earnings of 
the line between this and Aspinwall, and a fair 
business on the China line. 

Gold was the subject of speculation subsequent 
to our last report. on a rumor that a new combina- 
tion had been formed to “ bull” the market. In 
confirmation of this, prices advanced first to lz 
per cent.,and after some considerable purchases 
to % higher. Dullness ruled, —— during 
most cf the week. 

Government Bonds continue ay after a 
slight advance following our last quotations. Lon- 
don quotations on Friday were, 1862s, 92% ; old 18t5s, 
92%; 1867s, 91% ; and ten-forgies, 91%. 

The General Markets showed considerable 
depression throughout the week, and as we go to 
press, the leading staples—cotton, breadstuffs, and 
provisions—are unchanged; groceries somewhat 
more active, naval stores irregular and freights 
fairly active, with some improvements in the rates 
for grain. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last: 

American Gold C --. ere wacccecvesies 112, 112%. 113 


U. 8. Currency 6's. 114.1134 .1i4 
5” - LX, 11936. +} 
15%.1 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
reat energy trom both extremities of the line. 
several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is noaey com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior : 
trains are runosing over 130 miles of — 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to. 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 m jles of com- 
leted road, and by September next this will be 
nereased to at least 560, 
GOOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and unhesitating! 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold porn 
Northern —t Railroad pee ed 
30 years to run, bear Seven and 'T mutee-Tenthe per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mort e on the 
ENTIRE ROsD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, also, as 
fast as the Koad is compie es: on 
23,00 ACRES F LAND to every mile of 
track, or 500 Acres for each $1,000 Bond. They 
are = t from U.S. Tax; Principal and lateness 
$ie0 le in Gold. Denominatons : Coupons, 
fo FL) visi patere, $100 to $10,000. 
OR B Ds. Northern Pacific 
ae a = at times yea ™ at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
prectically | INTER BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are ha to be devoted to the — 
chase and cancellation of the First Mo 
Bonds of the Company. The Land Grant of t + 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This_immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, ——, - the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR 8. 
EXCHANGE U. s. VE- TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holdersof Five-T'wenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
0 eek phete yearly income. 
All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in_ exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES On Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willsbe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or ‘from the under- 


ned. 
VOR SALE BY JAY COOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WassincrTos, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generate throughout 
the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays’ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays} Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRKRELL, Seerectary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United Stafes. 
& Bleecker St., New York. 
ee, poll. date of comer) Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ern th interest due. 


N J. STUILLE, Cashier. 
Rail 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 
Road 


OHARLES W. HASSLER, 
Bonds. 


No. 7 WALL S8T., 
NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS.—The surest 
and most renumerative of bond investments. 
ites other safe and desirable sponrition, paying 10 
and 12 per cent interest. For sale by 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine St. 

















FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 
HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the grst forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road, 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
- BONDS OF THE 


s| Montclair Railway 


or 
NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 


MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WALL S8ST., 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 0O,, 
No. 25 NASSAU ST. 
Fo" LIVERPOOL, 
Via Queenstown), 
canary ING THE U.S. MALLS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
ht pea 
IDAHO, Capt. PRic July 26. 2M. 
pa Tig TR Capt. T. F. FREEMAN... Aug. 2, at 5 P.M. 
WISCONSIN, ago WILLIAMS..... -Aug. 9. at 12 M. 
NEVADA, Capt .-- Aug. 16, at 3 A.M 
WYOMING. Capt. WHINERAY. 23, at 11 A.M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. 
30, at 3 PLM. 


Aug. 
W. FREEMAN, 


AU ug. 
Cobin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


TROY ‘BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
RUY, N. | Cen a ene a 1852), & large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire A arm, and 
other Bells constantly un hand and mace to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabte 
ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 
TORY. 
Large Lilustrated Catalogue sent free upon applt- 
cation - JONES & CO. roy, N. 
. 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 


29 Broadway), $30 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock, 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. ¢ Jatalogues sent es 

Address M ENEEL Y & KIMBERLY, Trov, N 





THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc., 0 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
combined. All Bells warranted. An illustrated 
catalogue sont Sree upon RLY Wes to 

B. ». MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA» 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


: THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


_— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for po ular favor. As the result 
of years of experiment, it embodies naturally many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now cousnese with this more 
modern production. It mbines the required 
ualities of ay ICITY, STRENGTH, | RA- 
sILIVY, and ADAPTABILITY. We rther 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by ACTU AL 
DEMONSTRA ey! at any “ our agencies, that it 
RUNS MORE ASILY, cen be more readily 
LEARNED and OPERATE ED. is more scnvensers- 
LING wi for OILING. CLEANING, and HAND- 
ING, will WEAR longer, do MORE and BETTER 
work with a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and CA PACITY 
See ttc KINDS OF WORK, is better sfapee 
the general requirements ofa FAMILY SEW. - 
TNGLM. 1CHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y 


HMARTVORD, CONN. 








IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, Hair, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair, and other Cushions fur 
Churches, a Specialty, at 

No. 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
R U N K VALISES, pas. SRORrine 
and TRAV NG BAGS. 
136 Fulton 
New York. 


8t., vet. Brosdway on aon Nassau 8t., 
P. TUOMEY, 





M3 





STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
AND 


STATIONERY, 


AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STREE1, 
NEW YORK. 


[2 We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 





“4A Book for all Christians.” 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Hight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


lémo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

This is a book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and to man. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, in the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary cireu ation 
both in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 

“ These are the sermons on the different denom- 
inations that pave excited so much attention. It is 
quite worth while to mske conspicuous the excel- 
lencies as well ‘os the deficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we do not belong. There is 


much to commend in this volume.”’—Jnterior (Pres- 
byterian). 


“In temporal matters, an 
parties flatly contradict eac 


fool knows that where 

other, both cannot be 
mght; and that it is the folly and insincerity which 
care for no difference between a truth and alie,and 
not any | real “¢ aarity,” which ignores such contra- 
diction.’ —Congregationalist. 

“In this spir.t of noble charity Mr. Beecher has 
aimed to bring out the points of agreement among 
Christians.’”’—Christan Register (Universalist). 

“We must commend his yo and his dis- 
position to speak well of his neighbors. re- 
gard a ectecticism as an bee but desirable. But 
we say that he writes wel his rhetoric is pure 
and graceful, and his at mee is certainly well 
meant.”—Churchman (Episcopalian). 

“The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard ( Baptist). 

“The author, with ng ability, shows the best 
side = each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 
merel for toleration, but esteem und love toward 
all. e have spent nt and profitable hours 
ror take excellent vo e,and advise everybody 
to procure it.’’—Methodist Home Journal. 

The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen: 

“As we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 
ate ipse dixit admirers of the Beechers, or any one 
of them, we are all the more ready to ackno edge 
the spirit, the idea of this little book. The book is 
inve, but its thought is large.’”’—Toledo (O.) Commer- 
et 

* Pointe which challenge the approval OF all fair- 
minded men are set forth by the reacher with great 

y»ungency of expression, and with rare liberal ty of 
eeling. His little book commends no innovation 
in the substance of doctrine, but maintains that the 
harmony and completeness of the Church are fa- 
vored by the recognition of elements apparently 
hostile to one another.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

“We can highly commend the spirit and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anything of 
other churches than our own, except Sppoume oot con- 
——— books written against them.” l- 
phia Age, 


¢2" The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
t2 Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION on add to L.} own, will 
receive a copy of this book, post-paid, by mail 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park « Place, New York. 


NEW AND Goop Books. 
INES AND MINING of the Rocky Mountai 





MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 








AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 
THE PEARL, 


FOR 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 


The bestand most popular collection of Sunday- 
School music published thisseaon. Everything 


NEW, BRIGHT, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Don’t select a new book until you have examined 


* THE PEARL. 
A single copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price: Bound im Boards, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good ‘Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 





“Songs of Salvation,” by T. EB. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
43 Bighth St., 


| NOL LVAINYS 








New York. 


‘‘Is PURE COLD”’ the Best 
Singing Book for Sunday-Schoolst” 
This inquiry is amswered by the fact 
that 





161,000 Copies 
have been sold, and ** PURE GOLD” is 
mot yet three months old! Send 25 
cents for a copy, in paper cover, 

“ BRIGHT JEWELS,” “ FRESH LAURELS,” “GOLD- 
EN CENSER,” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” “GOLDEN 
CHAIN,’ are all popular, and any Sunday-Scnool 
may confidently order either, as these Publicauons 
outrank all others. 

For Sale at most Book and Music Stcres. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome Street, New York, 
Successers to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Will be Ready September Ist. 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 204 pages, suitable for 
quartette or chorus choirs, its table of contents 
eumprise contributions from the most eminent 
American composers of church music, gems from 
the works uf the great masters, and the choicest 

tions of the author. The whole will form 





A) the Inland Basin, and ve Pacific iy Com- 
rising Treatises on Mining I uaw, Mineral posits, 
achinery. and er Processes. By Ros- 

SITER W. RAYMOND, Ph.L pages 8vo, extra 

cloth. Price, $4.00, (1871. 1.) 

N ATERNITY. A Treatise for wives and 

Mothers. By T. 8. Verpr, A.M Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. ‘Price, $2.25. MaMa; Edition 


cus, TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: Hew 

Train and Drive him. With Reminiscences 
of the-Trotting Turf. By HirAM Wooprurr 
12mo, 412 pp. With steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
$2.25; haif-calf, $4. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIO SCIENCE. By 

CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET BEEcH- 
= Stross mo. 3% pages; profusely illustrated. 
»rice, $2. 


HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
/ Choruses, Quartets, and Set Pieces, etc. By 
Jone ZUNDEL. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. 
BEECHER. 
trait. Price, $2 


( UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Eight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. lfmo. Paper, 0 cents; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth Bilt, $ $1.25. 


H, * BEECHER’S SERMONS, First, Second, 
+ Third, and Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 
Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 


By HENRY WARD 
12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 


S2™ The above books for oe by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail, on receipt of prt 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains si#*° n pages, ,7:aved with 
new type, and on a good quality o* »aper. 
Only Twenty-five Cer.:s a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the en: and best Original Dollar Monthly in 
the werl $100 Prize Story complete in a] 
number. Forts es of other matter. Yearly $ 
Wood's Pocket Magnifier (price $1.50) and the maca- 
zine y A be mailed to any address for $1.50. a 
zine two _ years in advance with magnifier for $2. 
Prang’s ster Morning Chromo (worth $8) and 
magazine a year for only $3. Srjenaia premiums 
for clubs. Gpecimen ec copy free. Address 
D, Ravdbareh, N.Y. 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAG AZINE Boys AND 
Grats, AXP OLnee ss nora wpe pave corEs 
erms a year. ngle number 
Address JOHN B MiLLER 











the most complete and desirable collection of sa- 
cred music extant. T work is ually well 
adapted fer use in all Protestant denominations. 
Mr. Baumbach has devoted to the preparation of 
this work the best years of his lite. He intends it 
to be his last work of this class, and, therefore, has 
ay no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
ace in all first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth, 
OB boards, $2.50. Copies mailed prepaid on receipt 
of the price. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark St., Chicago. 


THE PRIZE” AT REDUCED RATSS, 


THE PRIZE FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, by Geo. 





| F. Root, published by us about fourteen months 


ago, has reached an issue 80 much in excess of 


100,000 COPIES 


that we celebrate the event by reducing lits price. 
Though it contains 32 pages more than similar 
books, its price after this date will be the same as 
that of the “ Charm,” single copy in boards 36 cts. ; 
$3.15 a dozen; or $30 a hundre The “ Prize” is 
the cheapest as well as one of the best books 


extant. 
Chicago, July 1, 1871. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, 
The Famous Home Circle Series. 


Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! 
More than Five Hundred Pieces! 
Would cost separately, at least One 
Hundred Dollars! — may be 
bought for Ten Dollars! 

Vol. i. 


HOME CIRCLE. 
es sé oe 2. 


PIANO-FORTE CEMS. 


The Marches, thes, Heed Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 
serkes, Schottisches, Redowas, Galops, Quadriiles, 
Simple Airs, Piano Pieces, and Four Hand Pieces, 
which comprise this great collection, were careful- 
ly selected from ao immense stock, each one being 
known to be popular and very salable. 
Price of each book, in Board S, $2.50; in cloth, #3: 
and full Gilt, $4. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


126,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath Schoo! Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W. A. Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
fore the ays = ny ys of letters received in 

ine it and you will soo ape — 
Price in Board Covers. $3.60 per doz. 
dred. Single copies, 35c., post-paid. 
pag 








4 Contains Ti 176 


Specimen pages free, 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 





Publisher, Chicago, lil, 


For sale by Book Dealers generally. 





The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


— 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PLANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and 12th 
strecte, New York (¢ ity. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA CD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


carefully compare 





Is conceded by all who have 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consisten 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Urgans, or Melodeons, tor sale or 
root at wit iow prices,toreash. TheirHALUET, 
AVIS CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Thei 
stock of ana hand Pianos and Melodeons ts very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on smail monthly 
Vox Anke and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
x —— are superb. You can get a good bargain 


always. Pianos tuned and repaired, 





DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


E. & G. G, HOOK & HASTINGS, reenate 
Builders of the powerful OUTH CI 3). OBGAN; the 
jarge O 0 an n in the e PL \ MOU T H ¢ u JURCH, B Foy 
sizes, in every part oi “the country, sand of all denom- 
inations. 

Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDPERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 
Horact EW ATERS, 


A Great Offer. 1 Broadwa yw 4 F 


48 
bt > gee ot ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MELO- 
and ORGANS of six first-class’ makers, 
including.Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
Tnstati cash,and balance in monthly or quarterly 
installments. 








cs all the desirable qualities of the 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacity—being the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its Simplicity—being composed 
ot but THIRTEEN WORKING PAR18. 
In its — ae yp to a wide range 
of work. In its Ease of Opera- 
tion, Sige | light and 
cae. and being easily 
omprehended. Ln it 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 


BUT LTS PRINCIPAL FEATURE I8 [TS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 

for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 

ing THE DAVIS the preference. and whic 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 

£= Superior to all other Machines, 29 

THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, bas not 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a Coon reputation on account of its many 
destrable qualities. 


" Agents are desired in owery County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already oecupied, 
to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Wutertown, N.Y. 


‘ARR: Lams 
59-CARMINEST NY 


6th Ave, Cars pass the Door, 


Church 


Furniture. 


A SPECIALTY. 
PULPITS, 
FONTS, 


i CHAIRS, 
S.S. BANNERS, Kc. 
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XYOME native Californians lassoed a grizzly 
bear the other day, near Los Angeles, 
weighing nine hundred pounds. This reminds 
us of a strikingly similar adventure of our 
With the reader’s permission we will re- 
speaking of ourself (to avoid the first 


own. 
late it, 


person) as Col. Cremony, who is an excellent 
hunter, loves a joke, and will pardon the lib- 
erty. Cremony was hunting bears in the hills 


back of Oakland, with a good strong riata,when 
he came upon one whose weight could not accu- 
rately be determined, but who appeared much 
larger than he was expected to. The Colonel 
advanced to cast the noose. Bear sat still. 
colonel stooped and whirled his riata threaten- 
ingly. Bear stuck up ‘his head and shut his 
eyes. The Colonel adjusted the noose to slip 
more easily. Bear held up one paw. Colonel 
whirled again. Bear did nothing. Colonel 
looped the end of his thong tightly about his 
left wrist. Bear sat up like a statue, and smil- 
ed a smile of resignation. Colonel threw the 
noose a little way to try it, and jerked it back. 
Bear got down and walked slowly toward him, 
Colonel retired, so as to preserve a good throw- 
ing distance, whirling menacingly. Bear trot- 
ted. Colonel whirled once, wildly, and then 
spread out the noose on the ground, taking an 
additional turn of the other end about his 
wrist. Bear came forward took the riata in 
his paws, placed the noose about his neck, 
tightened it, lay down and shut his eyes. Colo- 
nel fished out a sheath knife, severed the line 
between himself and the bear, and came over 
to the city by the five o’clock boat. Thanking 
the Colonel for the use of his name, we con- 
clude by promptly asserting that no bear in 
California can stop our progress when we have 
made up our mind to go away.— News Letter. 





HARVEY Fisk. , A. 8S..HAToH. 
Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, July 24, 1871. 

To persons DESIRING TO INVEST MONEY 
or to FUND THEIR FIVE-TWENTIES, we 
offer and recommend, with the fullest 
confidence, the First MorTGAGE GOLD 
BonpDs OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, &8 AN ENTIRELY SAFE 
AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 


The great value of the property now 
existing, ina completed road in successful 
operation, RENDERS THE SECURITY AMPLE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF FUTURE CONTIN- 
GENCIES. 


THE TRAFFIC awaiting the extension of 
the Road to the Ohio River asa great 
Kast and West Trunk Line, now in 
progress and rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, WILL BE IMMENSE AND PROFIT- 
ABLE. 

The experienced, prudent, and honor- 
able management for which the Com- 


pany is distinguished, and the well- 
known high character wud stauding of 


its officers and directors, are a sufficient 
guarantee of good faith, and insure for 
their securities a high credit and stand- 
ing in the market, which must render 
them always popular and salable. 

The exchange of Five-twenties for these 
Bonds may now be made with a profit of 
about twenty per cent., and a continu- 
ance of six per cent., gold, interest. 

Price, 92, and accrued interest from 
May 1. The Bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FISK & won: ama 


mY COOKE MeCULLOCE & (0, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
= either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


nts. 
“a our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception ot 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their soemempen sence and the 
atest advices from the United State 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 





DOES IT PAY? 


Nearly two hundred losses, varying in amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
o$#Martford, Ct ,on its tickets of insurance against 
accidents, in the State of New York alone. IN- 
SURE. 


~ FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 


New YorK, July 28, 187). 
02" A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable August Ist, free of tax. 
_WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 











ANTED—AGENT to sell the 
qpetreses & suv rdiE s —— MA 
CHINE — pe 
* lock-stitch,” (atk on ‘Down », is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest fami 
ehinein the market. Address JOHN! RK 
& CO. Bomon, Ma'ss.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago. 1 
or St. Louis. } 





DRY GOODS. 


GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


OF 


STRAW COODS, 


Parasols, &c., 


AT 


LY LE’S 
Popular New York Stores. 








French and English Chip Hats, ec. to $1.40, re- 
duced from $2.40 and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2.80. 


Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misées’ and Boys’ Hats, 0c. to 50c. 


An elegant display of Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 7c. reduced 
from 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove, at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 
All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 


ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Special Bargains 


Will be offered in 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck ‘Ties, 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 


Dress 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES 
6th Ave., cor. 23d St., 

Sth Ave., bet. 2ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 


Corner Bleecker St, 
Are the great resorts of the laares or wew york ana 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or lana- 
ing. 
ALEX. LYLE, 

New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 





= — 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK OF 


Summer Suits in Lawns, 


CAMBRICS ANp SILKS, 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
LAWN SUITS AT 5, REDUCED FROM $8. 
WHITE LAWNS, #450 TO $12. 

Also a 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, $3 to $6.50. 


Just received, 
A NEw INVOICE oF 
PARIS-MADE DRESSES IN BLACK SILK. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 101TH STS. 





ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. Co.,? 

a January 25, 1870. 5 
D. W. WHITTLE, E: 

Gen’! ‘Axent t' National Watch Co. 
Dear Sir—I have carried one of the Elgin 1 Watches 
for some time, and am much pleased with it. It has 
kept excellent time under all circumstances, and I 
consider it perfectly reliable. 
Yours an 
MU 
Gen’! + 


¢@™ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. , 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 


“oe e Rolwee, Suits and Single Apartments, 
with Be es Vi ag connecting, 
Billiard fal Lew! 


"nice é. 
RICE «& SON. Proprietors. 








Wri te for 
Ww unene GUN WORKS, Pittsbu rmyGuns, 
Revolvers, &c , bought or traded for. Pinal 


4 \HRISTIAN HOME WANTED, for a boy of 
J eight and girl of 7. My hans of of | pa- 











GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, 
with, H hanes to make to #20 per day 
i} rar, yg any Costas 
‘orever; sample free, so 

there is no risk. Address at once Hudson 





centage. Address 
250 Classon "Aye. AL. -¥ N.Y. 


ae. i’ ah Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St., N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 


Still Greater Bargains. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 
One Case of 


Black Silk Dresses, 


Two Cases Plain and Embroidered BREAKFAST 
JACKETS, decided Novelties, $5 each and up- 
ward, purchased in Paris at about ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 

And have made large additions to their POPT)- 
LAR STOCK of READY-MADE Silk, Lawn, Linen, 
Swiss, Muslin, and Organdie DRESSES, From 
$4 50 each and upwards. 

They have also REDUCED the PRICE of the 
balance of their ORGANDIE DRESSES to $10 each, 
recently sold at $15. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 107TH STS. 





GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 


HAVE 


Sire Broadway, 


NOW READY 


Cauze Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Elegant Neckwear, 
English Umbreilas, 
Suspenders, 
Bathing Suits, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
. Drawers, 
AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS 


Daily from their 


WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 





& SONS 


FACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


STEINW AY 


MANU 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices,in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piaro-For. 3, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior methan- 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is {constructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in youume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 
WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 E4ST FOURTEENTH ST.. 


Between Fourth Ave. and Irving Place, N. Y. 


DANA BICKFORD’ Ss 
NEW IMPROVED 


Family bee Machine. 
$I. 000 to, $ 0 A YEAR, AGENTS 


can ae almest 
tion of the country, selling D BICK 
FORD'S. 8 NEW AND IMPROVED Pamicy Kxrrre R. 
This machine is guaranteed in its present co 
pleteness to meet every want of the ete Be for 
either domestic or fancy work. Price $25.00. Send 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 














P. P.O, M. 


Flies 
TRADE P, F, O. M, ™42«. and 
P.F.0. M. BERRI & CO.’S Mosquitoes 


CANOPIE PARISIENNE 


In this IMPROVED MOSQUITO CANOPY provision s 
P, P. 0. M. is made for the drawing up of the curtains or pend- Flies 
ant portions of the net, s> that they are out of the 
way when the net is not in use. The whole is so 
P, F, 0. M. constructed that the net and frame may be taken and 
apart and packed 'n the small case (measuring 4 
inches square by 24 inches long) accompany- : 
PF. 0, M. ing the Canopie—a great convenience to par.ies Mosquitoes. 
traveling. 
Buy One or a Thousand. 
P. F.0. M. H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Flies 
P. F. 0. M: Cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥., Sole Agents. and 
P. F. 0. M. BERRI & CO., . Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INIPERIAL FARE INSURANCE CO. 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN 












a E. W. OROWELL, 


| es 


Ass't Manager. { Manager. 
OFFICES: CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. $8,000,000 
U. S. BRANCH: GOLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Street. = ed 
New York. - Incorporated, 1803. 





CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the tirst good article of 
eee furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 
in less thana minute, and packed 
away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person ina few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 


Small sizes forming a substan- 


tial anid complete Book-Rack. 





Larger sizes forming a perfect 
Dand substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 


smaller sizes down as low as §1. 


Also, Portable Wardrobe 


prices $10 to $3. 


Fi A liberal discount to the trade. 


Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


ar. JAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. TAYLOR 4. BU NT, ybria 


BROOKS, BEte., K & J. a LAIR field, Mass. 


aven, C onn, 


JOHN D. CHOLLAR, Worcester. Mass. Cc. HAM BER LIN’ 
MAXFIELD, KELLOGG & COIL LB, TUNG & SPENC KE R Buffalo, N. Y. 
pringfield, Mass. I. D. WHITH, yt 


N. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall itiver, Mass. BJ aN WIN & W ‘A RING , Fall River, Mass, 
CLEVELAND BROS., Providence, RL - 
The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, N. Y., 1870. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
110 Bowery, New York, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE-FRAMES. 


Harper's PeRlopicAs. 


$4 rer Year 
EACH, 

$10 jor Three, 
$1 for Two. 
An Extra Copy 

of either tis 
or of 
IvE SUBSCRIB 

ERS at $4 each, in 
ov, Six Copies for 

or, Six Copies for 

$20. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRI AND MARINE. 








HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
Roper’s New 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, - President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES FXPE- 
rience, energy, and integri JO sora progressive, 





cosmopotitan, and commercial— ith headquarters - 
at the center of om teged its eomplete cioteme of Improved Up 
business works ter, with a saving of time and right Engines, 


money—Its eight months’ business: 2,000 
Age~otes Fstablished! $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir- 
able risks accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
give — a fair trial and realize its —— 


Rane 

Packin,.. ber 
burn Tr 

No Water Used! 

Cannot Explode! 


Not liable to, get 
out of order 

Requires no "Skin. 

Engineer, and 

cost to run 2 cts. 

per day per horse 


power. 
ROPER C. E. CO., 124 Chambers-St., N. Y. 





THE AN ECTAR 


cL ‘ é Kk” TRA 

with the Gr. en Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit ali tastes. 

sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ! 
& Church 8t., New York. P.O. 
Box 5506. Send for Thea- 
Nectar Circular. 












The Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 





Not a fountain pén, but a simple Holder, filled b 
OOD AGENTS WANTED for THE GUIDE | Atmospheric pressure. Writ oe? 000 words at a dip. 
TO HEALTH, by! Dr. HALL Selling faster | Used with any pen. Price, by wall, prepaid, scents 


than any work in the fie 


H.N ee tt" & ( 
7th St., Philadelphia. 


each; Nickel- plated, Be tobe of =. #2. Address 
the . COOK, No. 6 State St., New York. 
“I the be%t of ts kind,”—Setentéjic Amer., N.Y. 








~ 





